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THE TWO KINGLY ADMIRALS AT KIEL—THE KAISER AND KING EDWARD 


The German Emperor and his uncle, King Edward, met one another at Kiel on Friday, the day when his Majesty's official birthday was recognised by the trooping of the 
colour on the Horse Guards Parade. King Edward was a lad of eighteen when his nephew was ushered into the world. Kiel sis the cradle of the German Navy, and is 
an appropriate meeting place for the heads of such powerful navies as those of the German Emperor and Great Britain. The Kaiser is an admiral of our fleet 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME.—Twelve months, £1 8s.2d.; Six months, 14s.1d.; Three morths, 7s. rd. 

ABROAD ,—Twelve months, £1 19s.; Six months, 19s. 6d.; Three months, ys. 9d. 

The above rates do not include extra numbers. Cs : 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. = 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. er 

Subscriptions must pereeid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tarver,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TOUR IRELAND” 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. By Post, 3d. 

Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 

Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW &WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


Delightful Day Tours, Rail, Coach and Hotel, to 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD & WATERFORD. 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. Good Hotels. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. New Routes. 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1904. 

1—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland). 2—WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland), 
3—RATHNEW-—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4—RATH- 
DRUM —Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough, 5- OVOCA— 
Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters. 6 - WOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral 
of Ireland). 7—AUGHRIM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Lugnaquilla, The Glen of 
Emael, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure. and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW~—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach. 9- GOREY—Rail, 
Coach and Hotel, to Tara Hill, Courtown Harbour, and Ardmine. 


Saturday to Monday Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Circular Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 


Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from 
Westland Row and Harcourt street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 


Special Terms, Rail, Coach, or Hotel, for Large Pleasure Parties on application, 
For full particulars apply to Mr. Joun Cocuian, Traffic Manager, Westland Row. 


A. G. REID, General Manager. 


GRAND HOTEL 
LUCERNE NATIONAL. 


Best Situation. The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN 


(SWITZERLAND), 
NO WV; OEE N= 


The Idzal Hotel in Tell’s District. Up-to-date Appointments. 


Illustrated prospectus from the Manager, Mr. A. PAcHLER (in 
Winter, at the Grand Hotel Villa Igiea, Palermo), 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 9. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


LONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. - 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8nm, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Admission ts. From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE, 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS, 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, 
The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band, &c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 
OPEN ALL DAY. _ Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m., 1s. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 

Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 

A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty. and Movement. 
SIR_HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME. 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
at 3 p.m., 7 and 9.30 p.m 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 
Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, anda 
thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed : 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 
LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


ComBINED Raitt anp Hover Tickets issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Lilustvated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c , can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Line, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son's Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


THe Best Route 
For PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
ano COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 


TO THE 
HOLIDAY RESORTS 
OF 
PICTURCSQUE DERBYSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE SPAS AND WATERING PLACES, 
THE ISLE OF MAN AND LAKE DISTRICT, 
ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 


BELFAST AND NORTH OF IRELAND, 


Pocket Time Tables, Ticket Programmes, Illustrated Guides, and Lists of Fur- 
nished Apartments in Country and Seaside Districts, may be had free on application 
to any MIDLAND Srarion Master or Districr SuPERINTENDENT. 


JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager, 
Railway Announcements continued on page v, at end. 
ee ee a ES 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 


as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be ja. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The Bench and the Public Schools.—The appointment of 
Mr. Bray to be one of his Majesty’s judges brings the number of old 
Harrovians on the Bench up to four, the other three being Mr. Justice 
Channell Mr. Justice Ridley, and Sir Francis Jeune. As far as 
their school career is 
concerned the most 
distinguished of the 
quartette was Sir 
Francis Jeune, who 
before he left was 
third in the school, 
Mr. Justice Ridley 
being fifth. Mr. Jus- 
tice Ridley’s elder 
brother, however — 
Viscount Rid’ey—was 
head of the school and 
was in the sixth form at 
the same time as the 
President ofthe Divorce 
Court. On the Irish 
Bench _ the _ public 
schools have only one 
representative, Mr. Jus- 
tice Barton, who is 
also a Harrovian but 
many years junior to 
Sir Francis Jeune and 
Mr. Justice Bray. 


Freak Dinners. — 
The great success of 
the head - dress _ ball 
at the Albert Hall a 
couple of weeks ago 
has led to a suggestion 
for head-dress dinners. 
The suggestion is a 
proof of how rapidly 
London society is be- 
coming Americanised. 
In New York, where 
they are always on the 
look-out for a novelty, 
freak dinners are ex- 
ceedingly popular, but 
I hope that it will be a 
long time before Lon- 
don copies New York 
in this respect. Men and women can talk, or even dance, without 
much discomfort when arrayed in fancy costume, but English- 
men like to dine undisturbed by any vagaries of costume or 
surroundings. Besides, if freak dinners are once started there is no 
knowing where they will end. At Brooklyn, as was recently 
described in THE TATLER, when all ordinary forms of freak enter- 
tainment were exhausted a dinner was given in a drain pipe. Now 
underground London may be a very wonderful place, but it is hardly 
the locality for a dinner party. 


THE MINER-~SURGEON O* 


BLANTYRE 


William Rae, who has been effecting such wonder- 

ful cures of apparently hopeless cases at Blantyre, 

a little village on the Glo: ow Central Railway, 

has been a working miner all his life. He pos- 

sesses extraordinarily long, muscular fingers and 

is anatural bone-setter. He uses neither drugs nor 
surgical appliances 


Church Service Novelties.—Some few years ago an Essex vicar 
during the summer season used to have his church beautifully 
decorated with bunches of flowers, and on the completion of the 
service each member of the congregation received a bunch on 
leaving the church. In a New York church the services were 
added to the choir of a whistling lady who whistled in perfect tune 
and time the various chants and hymns. A clergyman in a north 
of England parish once took his text from the subject of a picture, 
the picture being exhibited on the wall at the back of the pulpit. It 
may, perhaps, be offensive to some people to think of popularising a 
church service, but in these days of decreasing congregations such 
methods may have a happy result in bringing people to attend service. 
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Mrs. Lyttelton’s Play.—The Colonial Secretary’s wife holds the 
Vaudeville, for her play, Warp and Woof, has been brought to town 
(from Camden Town) by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. It is an interesting 
effort, instinct with ideas, as I told you on the occasion of its 
production. 


At Lady Poynder’s.—No. 8, Chesterfield Gardens, will be thrown 
open to-morrow in the name of charity, when Lady Dickson-Poynder 
will give a concert on behalf of the Great Northern Central Hospital. 
Among those who will appear are Mr. Bispham, Mr. Elwes, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and Madame Cavalieri, a beauty just fresh 
from Paris. 


Mary Anderson in the East-end.—The East-end was all agog 
the other night when the grand concert was given at the People’s 
Palace, Mile End Road, in support of Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
East-end and other recreative clubs for girls and boys. The immense 
hall was packed de haut en bas with an informal and appreciative 
crowd drawn from every rank of society. Outside the gates, too, 
was an eager and curious crowd on the look-out for whatever 
amusement could be picked up from that point of vantage. The 
principal artists were Madame Albani, Madame de Navarro (Mary 
Anderson), Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Santley. Albani was 
resplendent in diamonds, including a tiara. These were worn with 
a gown of pale blue satin adorned with beige Jace and having 
touches of white chiffon about the bodice. Miss Mary Anderson 
looked very sweet in a soft white frock inserted with cream lace and 
made with long wing sleeves. Her interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 
“None but the Weary Heart,” with ’cello odé/igato played by Mr. 
Hambleton, was specially delightful. She looked almost too pretty 
to be compatible with her intensely virile and dramatic rendering of 
the murder scene from J/acbeth, Lovely baskets of roses, red and 
pink, were presented to Madame Albani and Madame 
de Navarro by a fair-haired tot in white. 


SALVATIONISTS FROM JAPAN 


Two of the most picturesque figures who are attending the Salvationist Congress 

in London. The figure to the left is Colonel Bullock, an Englishman who has 

been working for years in Japan. The figure to the right is Yamamuro, the editor 
of the War Cry of Japan 
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A Popular Racehorse—Sir Alfred and Lady Harmsworth— 


Where is Le Touquet ?—A Well-packed Baby. 


Doctors and their Fees.—In a medical case which was tried 
before Mr. Justice Darling last week it was stated that the usual fee for 
attendance and medicine in the poorer districts of London is 6d. As 
a matter of fact the 6d. fee is by no means confined to the East-end. 
In Chelsea, for example, which is not a slum district, a doctor has 
recently set up a dispensary where advice and medicine can be had 
for 6d. In point of fees there is a curious contrast between the 
medical profession in England and Ireland. In the suburbs and 
country districts of England medical men of the highest standing 
often charge no more than 5s. a visit, while in Ireland.doctors of the 
same standing never dream of charging less than £1 Is. At first 
sight it appears as though only the well-to-do could afford the luxury 
of a doctor in Ireland, but although Irish doctors consider it beneath 
the dignity of their profession to charge less than £1 Is. they often 
consider the pockets of their patients by paying four or five visits 
for that sum, 


Letter-sorting on Liners.—A reader of THE TATLER in India 
writes to me as follows: 
“On page 134 of THE 
TATLER of April 27 I 
notice a photograph and 
a short paragraph about 
post offices on American 


and German 
lines of steamers, 
and you imply 
that the system 
of sorting letters 
in mid-ocean is 
not carried out 
on British 
steamers. On 
the P. and O. 
mail steamers 
between Aden 
and Bombay 
and wice versd 
a small army of 


sorters is always 
employed, and 
the letters both 
homeward and 


Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart.—With a full recognition of all 
the well-deserved honours of the King’s birthday it would be idle to 
deny that by far the most picturesque is the baronetcy conferred upon 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. Sir Alfred Harmsworth has repeated in 


SIR ALFRED AND LADY HARMSWORTH 


the realm of journalism and commerce something of the career of 
Napoleon in the realm of politics and state affairs. The poor sub- 
lieutenant of artillery at twenty was ruler of France at thirty, and 
conqueror of half the world before he was forty. Mr, Harmsworth 
was a poor and struggling journalist at twenty, a millionaire at thirty, 
and has become the possessor and creator 
of the Daily Jfail—probably the most 
influential newspaper in the world—and a 
baronet before he is forty. Sir Alfred has 
Sutton Place, a picturesque Elizabethan 
house upon which Mr. Frederic Harrison 
has written a book, for his country seat, 
and when in London heis Lord Rosebery’s 
next-door neighbour in Berkeley Square, 
His brother, Harold, owns the house at 
Hampstead in which William Pitt once 
resided, Three other brothers—Leicester, 
Cecil, and Hildebrand—are in politics, the 
first being M.P. for Caithness and the 
others parliamentary candidates for Mid- 
Leicestershire and Wellington respectively. 


Good Packing.—Mr. Pett Ridge told 
a good story at the Vagabonds’ Club 
dinner the other evening. He declared 
that he overheard a child ask its mother 
why the straw was lying in the road. 
“God has sent Mrs. S—— a new baby,” 


outward are 
always sorted 
and made up 
into bags ready 
for distribution 
to the towns and 
cities to which they are addressed. Inthe case of important firms 
private bags are made up which are delivered to their representatives 
immediately on arrival of the mails at the post office both in England 
and India.” 


on two occasions 


A Famous Dramatic Critic—The death 
of Mr. Clement Scott, which has just occurred 
at the age of sixty-three, would have meant 
a greater blank in journalism a few years ago 
than it does to-day. Mr. Scott had fallen 
considerably out of sight of Jate, but the time 
was when as the dramatic critic of the Dazly 
Telegraph he was all powerful in stageland. 
His dramatic criticism owed its success rather 
to the quality of it which reflected the average 
opinion of his time than to any originality ; 
he was, however, a far better judye of good 
acting than most of the critics who have 
succeeded him. He will probably live by 
certain popular verses and by the invention 
of the phrase, “ Poppyland,” as applied to that 
part of the Norfolk coast which includes 
Cromer, Mundesley, and Overstrand. 


THE LATE MR. 
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A POPULAR RACEHORSE 


Victor Wild, who died last week, may not have been the greatest racehorse of modern times 
but he was certainly the most popular. As a two-year-old he was not a success and was bought 
for 330 guineas. He, however, subsequently won the Hunt Cup at Ascot and the Jubilee Stakes 


CLEMENT SCOTT 


Born October 6, 1841; died June 25, 1904 


was the mother’s reply. ‘It must have 
been splendidly well packed” was the 
child’s answer. 


Where is Le Touquet?—Several of 
my readers have expressed interest in the 
new golfing resort where Mr. Balfour 
spent his Whitsuntide holiday. Le Touquet is near Etaples, Pas de 
Calais, France. You reach it easily from Boulogne. There is a 


good hotel in process of building—the Hermitage. The golf course is 


said to be one of the finest in Europe, and it 
is hopcd that. here British and continental 
players will meet in friendly rivalry. The 
photographs of Le Touquet, by the way, 
were taken by Mr. Waterlow. 


A Medieval Custom.—The Duke of Rut- 
land, who is now in his ninetieth year and in 
town for a couple of weeks, was always of a 
medieval turn of mind even in the days 
when he was the rising hope and poet laureate 
of the Young Englanders, At Belvoir Castle 
he keeps up the ancient institution of the 
watch. The castle watchmen go their rounds 
and call the hours with the quaint old watch- 
words nightly as the “ Charlies” did in the 
eighteenth century in London. Modern inno- 
vations do not appeal to the duke, and in 
truth Belvoir and its surroundings harmonise 
ill with the present-day policemen, 
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Gossip of the Hour: 


An Appeal for the West Ham and East 


LEE oO PATLER 


London Hospital— 


A New Women’s Club—Tips to Club Servants. 


A Deserving Charity.-—Under the patronage of the Duchess of 
Marlborough the third annual ‘‘at home” of the West Ham and 
East London Hospital took place the other day. By kind invitation 
of the governors of the High School their property adjoining that 
of the hospital was thrown open to the guests, giving them an 
admirable opportunity of seeing the proposed extension which the 
committee have in view. The purchase of the High School and its 
grounds would add about half an acre of open space immediately 


Boulter and there is a committee of very distinguished women ; 
altogether everything promises well for a movement that might 
almost be called epoch-making. 


Clubbable Women Required. —I think, however, that the 
management will have to extend the membership beyond the limita- 
tion implied in the following qualifications :-- 


(a) Those who have published any original work in literature, journalism, science, 
art, or music. 


at the back of the main building of the hospital. 
The present space for the exercise of the patients 
is a very dark and small back yard entirely 
walled in and without tree or blade of grass. 
The High Schocl buildings themselves would 
form an admirable out-patients’ department and 
be suitable for immediately adding two medical 
wards, which are much needed in this crowded 
and poor district. The hospital extension scheme 
will cost at least £20,000, and funds are also 
badly needed for the general up-keep of the 
institution, which the secretaries of the King’s 
Hospital Fund have twice reported “ is economi- 
cally and efficiently worked and is in a very poor 
district.” 


A New Women’s Club.—The Lyceum Club 
for Women has opened with considerable éc/at. 
Its spacious rooms at 128, Piccadilly, were 
crowded the other day with well-known men and 
women to celebrate its inauguration. The club 
has for its object the providing of a general 
meeting place for all women who are interested 
in literature and art or who are in any way 
connected with men in these professions. The 


Asking Too Much 


[The sizes of ladies’ gloves are said to 
have increased (though nominally remain- 
ing the same) on account of women's hands 
having grown through athletic exercises. ] 


Phyllis, I am in a fix, 
For your gloves appear to me, 
Though they still are “No. 6,” 
Larger than they used to be. 


Manly games I understand 
(Tennis, hockey, golf, no doubt) 
Each has influenced your hand, 
Though you have not found it out. 


As that hand has grown, my love, 
Still you found old sizes fit, 

For the measure of your glove 
Artfully kept pace with it. 


Once that prize which seemed so dear 
I had coveted, ’tis true; 

Now I dare not speak for fear 
I should “ ask too much” of you, 


(b) Those who have university qualifications. 
(c) Those who are wives or daughters of men distin- 
guished in literature, journalism, science, art, or music. 


There is many a nice woman in London and 
many a clubbable one who would find such a 
club useful and interesting although she may 
never have been guilty of writing a book or had 
the misfortune to marry a man who has. 

Tips to Club Servants.—I see that in the 
rules of the Lyceum Club there is a proviso that 
obtains in most clubs but in some, I fear, is not 
always conformed to; that is, the rule which 
insists that no member or visitor shall give any 
money or gratuity to a servant of the club. 
The problem of securing adequate courtesy and 
attention from servants without tipping has only 
been solved by the very best clubs. In the really 
first-class men’s clubs in the West-end there is 
no tipping. The theory obtains that a man is in 
his own house, and exactly as he would not give 
a trifle toa servant for waiting upon him at home 
so he would not do it at the club. But it is to be 
feared that a great deal of tipping does prevail 
in many well-known clubs. 


A Tree Hospital.—In New York there has 


subscription of two guineas a year is a very moderate one, 
but there are those in clubland of the male sex who say that 
it cannot be made to pay on these terms. This is, however, 
speaking without a knowledge of the fact ,that Mr. Smedley,’ whose 
name is honourably associated with the brilliant success of certain 
hydropathic establishments, is the backbone of the new institution 
and will be able to see that members secure plenty of real comfort 


been recently started a hospital for trees where their various ailments 
can be doctored and frequently cured. Trees in public places 
showing signs of blight are bodily dug out of the earth and carted off 
to the hospital where they are planted in fresh soil, and when their 
growth has again become healthy and vigorous the trees are planted 
afresh in the places from where they were taken. In this way many 
trees that would certainly have perished are given a fresh lease of 


at a moderate price. 


The secretary of the club is Miss Gertrude 


life and often become thriving plants. 


A CHILDREN’S WARD OF THE WEST HAM AND EAST LONDON HOSPITAL 


For which a special appeal is made on this page 
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Gossip of the Hour: Lord Curzon and his Majesty’s Castle—The Archdeacon and 
Miss Corelli—Our Tireless King—St. Amant and Eton. 


The Dangers of First Aid.—Dr. Dutton, who has been agitating 
for some definite regulation of the treatment of cases of illness in the 
streets, has called attention to what is really a serious danger. The 
number of amateur doctors in London is simply appalling, as can be 


eorge Mathbaniel Curzon, 
Baron Curzon of Redleston, 


Constable of Dover Castle, Lord Warden, Chancellor and Admiral of the 
Cinque Ports, two antient Towns and their Members, Viceroy of India, 
P.C., G.M.S,I., G.M.LE., &c., &c- 


(G IL and singular the fAapors 
and atltfFs of the Cinque 


Ports two antient Towns and Members of 


the said Cinque Ports and Towns and to 


every of them Oreeting 


OF certain good causes and considerations we thereunto especially moving, I have 
thought it necessary to notify unto you, by these presents, that | propose and am 
resolved by God’s Grace to be at His Majesty's Castle of ober, within 

the Liberty of the Town and Port of Dover one of the Cinque Ports, upon Saturday the 
Second day of July next by Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon, and thence to proceed to 
the antient Priory of Saint Martin within the Liberty aforesaid, then and there to hold a 
Grand Court of Shepway according to the antient usage and custom of the said Cinque 
Ports and there to take upon myself the duties of the said office. 


Thereupon, by virtue and authority of my said Office, these are in, His 
Majesty's name, straitly to charge and command you, and every of you, to give good 
summons and lawful warning unto six, five or four of the best and most discreet of 
your Combarons of every of the said Ports Towns and Members Corporate, personally 
to be and appear before me at the place and time aforesaid. And that also you the said 


Mayors and Bailiffs, or your respective Deputies, be likewise then and there personally 
Present to do as to you hath been accustomed and belongeth. And that you do then 
and there certify to me under your hands and seals of Incorporation what you shall 
have done in the accomplishment of the premises. Certifying me also, then and there, 
the names of all those persons whom you shall so have summoned and warned as 
aforesaid, and therewith returning each unto me, then and there, this Mandate, whereof 
you may not fail. 


ated at His Majesty’s Castle at Walmer under the Seal of 
my Office the Seventh day of June in the Fourth year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord Edward VII, by the Grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India; Anno Domini 1904. 


THE NEW LORD WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS 


Lord Curzon, who has just returned from India, where he has so successfully 
occupied the post of Viceroy, has been rewarded with an honour that was once 
the proud possession of the great Duke of Wellington. The suggestion made in 
a London daily paper that Lord Curzon called Dover Castle, ‘Our Castle,” 
instead of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Castle,” is disproved by this document 


seen whenever a man or woman faints in the street. The case of a 
broken limb is generally treated satisfactorily by the patient being 
put into a cab or ambulance and sent straight to the nearest hospital, 
but in cases of sudden insensibility from any cause the victim’s life 
is always in danger by unsuitable treatment. The amateur doctor 
seems to think that everything except a broken limb can be cured 
by a dose of brandy, and in consequence any epileptic subject who 
gets a fit in the street runs the serious risk of being killed by 
having alcohol of some kind forced down his throat. 


A Tireless Monarch.—The story that the guests at a 
recent function were almost exhausted with standing until the 
King took a seat is quite credible. His Majesty, like his father, 
is practically tireless, and defies fatigue. He can keep con- 
stantly on the move from morning till night, and is never in a 
hurry to sit down and take his ease like ordinary mortals. He 
can get through a tremendous amount of work, too, and, con- 
tary to the popular impression, seems to like it. But there is 
one thing he does not like, and that is letter-writing with his 
own hand. For years his whole private correspondence has 
been written by his private secretary. 


The Retiring Judge.—There was a judicial weight and authority 
about Sir Gainsford Bruce upon the Bench which was as much due 
to his painstaking fairness as to the solemnity of “ the judge who 
never jested,” though that grave face and furrowed forehead would 
be a passport to confidence in any country in the world. His judg- 
ments are respected by the lawyers, and his regard for the formalities 
was always the delight of the officials—except, perhaps, the poor 
young man who had to act as his marshal on circuit and ride bare- 
headed in the open carriage which carried his lordship to the assize 
dinners. There is a story of a learned brother who once chaffed a 
colleague now sitting in another place. ‘‘ B——,” he exclaimed, 
“youre the most serious dog at the Bar.” ‘That may be,” said 
the other gravely, “ but have you considered the claims of Gainsford 
Bruce?” During his career the retiring judge has made many 
friends and no—but 
then, a man who never 
makes a joke never 
makes an enemy. 


St. Amant and 
Eton.—When Lord 
Dalmeny was a boy at 
Eton he was generally 
surrounded during the 
racing season by 
anxious inquirers for a 
good tip for some race. 
1 do not suppose Lord 
Rosebery ever sent his 
son and heir any racing 
tips, but most racing 
men when they happen 
to be fathers wire their 
young hopefuls when- 
ever they happen to 
win a bigrace. When 
St. Amant won the 
Derby this year Mr. 
Leopold Rothschild telegraphed the success of the colt to his sons at 
Eton ; indeed, it is said, so sure was Mr. Rothschild of the result 
that he actually wrote out the telegram before the race was run. 
If this story is true Mr. Rothschild was only following the example 
of Mr. Cartwright, the owner of George Frederick, who won the 
Derby thirty years ago. 


No Sorrows’ Now 


[Archdeacon Sinclair and Miss Marie Corelli 
have been having an animated discussion on 
“‘Pagan London.”] 

Archdeacon Sinclair says our town 

Is but a pagan place indeed, 

And on the careless bends a frown 

Who London’s clergy do not heed. 


Sweet Marie on the man of grace 
Next makes a vigorous assault : 
“Tf London is a pagan place 
It is the clergy are at fault.” 


We'd alter all our worldly views 
And be converted right away 

Tf all her works we would peruse. 
(Though this, of course, she doesn’t say.) 


But “ Pagan London” hugs its sins, 
To Marie’s yoke it will not bow; 

And Satan simply sits and grins— 
He hasn’t any sorrows now 


Revisiting the Arena.—There was something strange in the 
visit paid the other day by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff to the 
House of Commons as there always is in the reappearance of a 
forgotten celebrity at the scene of his greatest activity. Few men 
can tell a better after-dinner story than this fine old do” vivan¢ and 
ex-diplomatist, once the dandy of the Fourth Party and the best- 
groomed member of the Gladstonian House of Commons. At a 
time when it was difficult for a Jew to enter the Foreign Office 
Sir Henry, then a lad of eighteen, got his nomination from Lord 
Palmerston, partly through his father’s courage and partly through 
his mother’s influence. His mother was a Walpole and a daughter 
of the 2nd Lord Oxford, while his father was the famous Dr. Wolff, 
whose travels in Bokhara made him a social lion in the forties. The 
doctor, though a Jew, bearded the Emir when f 
Bokhara was independent and when that pleasant 
potentate habitually provided a 
warm reception for people of the 
Hebrew persuasion. 


“HIS MAJESTY’S CASTLE OF DOVER" 
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Gossip of the Hour: How London gets its Strawberries—‘ Printers’ Pie ’’—Interesting 
Loot—Bullets of Powdered Clay. 


“‘ Printers’ Pie.”—The new volume called Printers’? Pie is pub- 
lished at the Sphere office. It contains a variety of articles by a 
number of well-known people, a great quantity of very interesting 
pictures, and makes a wonderful shillingsworth of literature and art. 


THE STRAWBERRY SEASON 


The upper picture shows strawberry-pickers at work; each carries a supply of baskets round the waist 

and fills about sixty a day, starting at 4 or 5 o'clock in the morning. The lower picture shows the 

interior of a special railway van for the carriage of strawberries. The baskets are packed in tiers on 
wire shelves and are taken right through from Swanwick to all the big market towns of England 


I give here a small reproduction of the cover design, which is a 
clever piece of work by E. Miriam Croxton. On the left-hand 
corner will be seen the Duke of Argyll taking his cherub flight. 
A little to the right there is an unmistakable presentation of 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 

The angelic being 

whose hair is standing 
ue on end is, of course, 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, while 
below is Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier. In the 
centre of the canvas 
his friends will per- 
haps recognise Mr. 
Hugh _ Spottiswoode, 
the honorary editor of 
the publication, while 
below is the always 
cheerful face of Mr. 
George R. Sims. The 
Bishop of Ripon will 
be found clinging to 
the pie, while Ouida 
sits on one s'de nursing 
one of her  famcus 
Lifeyuardsmen. In 
the pie itself one 
observes Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, Mr. Adrian 
Ross, and the Poet 
Laureate. 


. 


NY Nth 


‘PRINTERS’ PIE” 


The cover design, by Mrs. Arthur Croxton, to the 
shilling book just issued for the benefit of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation 


A State Pawn Shop.—Constantinople has a pawn shop under 
the control of the Sultan. Every article pledged is held by the 
Turkish Government and the money advanced is a Government 
loan. Six per cent. is the rate of interest charged, and at the end of 
six months if the borrower cannot pay back the loan 
the pledge is sold and whatever remains in cash after 
the sale over and above the amount of the loan and 
interest is refunded to the borrower. Clothes are not 
accepted as pledges, only jewellery and furniture, and 
no advance under £5 is made. 


Useful and Harmless.—A Swiss inventor is said 
to have invented a bullet that ought to be highly 
useful in mimic warfare. This bullet is made of pow- 
dered clay and is nearly as heavy as an ordinary 
rifle bullet, but directly it comes in contact with an 
object breaks to pieces, merely leaving a dark grey 
mark on the object hit. It is claimed by the inventor 
than in sham battles it will be of immense service, 
for the troops employed can use this clay bullet with 
perfect safety against each other whilst their shooting 
capacities can be readily ascertained by the number 
of men marked with the sham bullet. 


The Confidential Voice.—There are a good many 
shop assistants who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, always address their customers in a low and 
confidential tone of voice as if the nature of the business 
to be transacted was of a strictly secret and possibly 
not too creditable character. A shop assistant should 
address his customers in his usual tone of voice and 
should certainly not Jean over. the counter and 
whisper in a mysterious manner about the price of 
gocds and other such simple matters. Some assis- 
tants are under the impression that customers of 
the gentler sex like this way of doing business, but 
such an idea isa great mistake especially when one is 
rather hard of hearing. 


Interesting Loot.—One result of the siege of 
Pekin was to deprive China’s Dowager Empress 
of her pair of green jade seals, which are now the 
property of General Sir Julius Raines, K.C.B. He 
came by them, be it noted, in a perfectly honest 
manner, having. bought them at a public sale for 
£200. Who the looter was history has not re- 
corded ; needless to say they were worth looting altogether 
apart from their value in the market. Each seal is of pure 


TWO JADE SEALS ONCE THE PROPERTY OF THE DOWAGER 
EMPRESS OF CHINA 


pale green jade and weighs 3 lb. 6 oz. They are an exact pair 
also in size, measuring 4 in. in height and 4% in. long; in addition, 
each has imperial yellow silk cords attached, which were tied in 
their present sacred knots by the chief lama, Bigabet. The seals, 
in fact, differ only in the inscriptions cut in their bases, that of 
one reading, “Imperial approval from the graceful and beautiful 
Pavilion,” and that of the other, “ Imperial approval from the assist- 
ing Feminine Palace of Ju-Kun.” Knowing the King’s interest 
in such works of tart Sir Julius Raines recently sent his Majesty an 
enlarged copy of the photograph reproduced herewith. 
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CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


V.—Alleged Disaster. 


[2 one year Mr. Gladstone was returned to power with a majority 

of forty, and John Walmer (the scene is talked of to this day) 
resigned his appointment as lrish secretary in the St. Pancras Par- 
liamentary Debating Society. This made his Thursdays free, and 
on the first Thursday he arranged to take her to the plav. She 
would have preferred to go to the theatre across the road, declaring 
that Fred Leslie was a dear, but the Gaiety people were in Australia. 
You will perhaps understand that when John saw coming down 
We'lington Street an angel of commanding presence, exquisitely 
robed and with features that dazzled his eyes and made his heart 
miss a beat, other people saw only an ordinary-looking girl of about 
middle height. : 

** You dear person !” cried John Walmer rapturously. 
looking simply splendid.” 

“ Just had a row with me sister.” 

“ That doesn’t account for it,” he declared. 

“ Got the best of it, too,” she said haughtily. “ I don’t let people 
dictate to me. I very soon up and tell them what’s on the tip of my 
tongue. You don’t say nothing about my new hat.” 

“ Didn’t know it was a new hat.” 

“Thanks for the compliment.” 

They were fortunate in getting just within the covered entrance, 
and this was the more satisfactory in that rain began to come down 
almost immediately and the Strand became converted into a muddy 
river. John took her arm furtively and pressed it ; she permitted this 
and gave casual signs of reciprocation. Hespoke to her in an under- 
tone that the people close by mizht not succeed in their efforts to 
overhear. She was not a good listener. 

“Met a feller I used to know,” she said interestedly, “on the 
way down. Feller with a fair mestache. Forget his name for the 
moment; I was ’alf engaged to him once.” 

‘Like going to the theatre with me, don’t you?” John asked 
affectionately. 

‘“ Like going to the theatre with anybody.” 

“But you like going with me best ?” d 

*€ Youre so dullin your conversation. What I mean is you don’t 
make jokes like some of the others. I like people to be bright and 
lively.” 

** Thought I was bright and lively.” 

Did you reelly ?” she remarked. 
about politics or books or some silly nonsense or other. 
can’t stand you.” 

John had been wooing her persistently for the last four weeks, 
thinking of her in his waking and in his sleeping hours, including 
her name with special emphasis in his prayers, working cut on his 
blotting pad in Laurence Pountney Hill the details of domestic 
expenditure that, added up, would come to precisely £135 a year. 
An attractive girl; she dressed her hair prettily, but he did 
wish at times that she would read something besides penny 
novelettes. He tried to persuade himself that it would be interest- 
ing to guide her literary education and to lead her gently and adroitly 
on to the standard works. He had lent her a volume of Thackeray ; 
she had ren arked that she found it simply silly. 

“Something I wanted to say to you. Something particular. 
Remind me of it when we come out.” 

“T think,” said John in a whisper at her ear, ‘I think I can well 
guess what itis. Now we’re on the move. Keep tight close to me.” 

She discussed the play, criticising the behaviour of Charles I. 
so severely that a matronly lady behind them who had_ been 
weeping steadily from the very beginning felt obliged to remark 
publicly that people who could not enjoy themselves when they 
came to the theatre had better by half stay at home, and even 
John told his companion that she was, if anything, rather too harsh. 
She compared it with Dust and Ashes which she bad recently seen 
with her sister at the West London, a play she had thoroughly enjoyed. 

“Don’t quite know whether I ought to ask you to waste time,” 
he said doubtfully, ‘‘ by coming on to Gatti’s.” 

“* My time won’t be wasted,” she said. He opened his umbrella 
and prepared to escort her proudly. ‘I shall be eating.” 


“ You are 


“Why you're always talking 
My people 
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He had to take her arm now in order that other couples hastening 
to catch ’buses or trains should not divide them, and when a reck- 
less man blundered out from Southampton Street John wanted to 
stop and point out how nearly he had been to running against her 
and to give criticisms on this reprehensible conduct, but she begeed 
him to come along. In the long restaurant when they had found 
places at a marble-topped table and John, leaning back Juxuriously 
on the red plush cushions, was telling her of a great offer that had 
been made to him (to which news she paid no attention), he 
suddenly sat upright on observing in the mirrored wall that two 
youths were smiling hard. 

“ Where?” she asked. ‘Oh, yes.” 
John’s face outrivalled the colour of the cushions. 
fellers, both. Very bright and amusing. 
speak to them ?” 

She had gone before he could interpose, and he watched them 
in the mirror conversing eagerly. Once they all laughed, and John 
assumed they were talking of him. When the waiter brought the 
dish of grilled mackerel John ordered a small bottle of Beaujolais 
and coughed aggressively. 

“So glad I met ’em,” she said, returning vivaciously. ‘ They’ve 
quite cheered me up. The one on the left—don’t let him see 
you're looking at him—is one of the best ’ands at asking riddles I 
ever met.” 

“ Doesn’t look distinguished.” 

“But he is; he’s ina shop where I was once. We used to be 
always chaffing one another. You're not very good at chaff, are 
you? Aren’t there a lot of bones in this fish ?” 

The two youths opposite rose to go, and bowed; John gazed 
steadily in another direction. One of them affected to stumble, and 
she tried to hide her amusement with her serviette. ‘‘ They are a 
couple of cautions,” she said amusedly. ‘‘ Impossible to keep a 
straight face when you're in their company.” 

John, accepting the implied reproof, drew in a breath and deter- 
mined to make an effort to assume the deportment of the admirable 
youths. He had fi: rmulated in his mind the first gay sentence when 
she spoke again. 

“Afraid I shan’t be able to see you again,” she said in her 
languorous way, “ not after to-night.” 

“ Eyesight bad ?” 

“No,” she replied. 


She bowed and giggled ; 
“Very nice 


Mind if I go over and 


“‘ Find it interferes with my enjoyment of life 
to have to meet you of an evening. You don’t know what a lot of 
offers | get to go out to parties and what not. I’m sought after, 
mother says, because I always liven everything up so.” 

John looked down at the skeleton of the grilled mackerel. 

“Ts that definite ?” he asked in a deep voice. 

“Quite ! Told mother I should break it off with you, but she 
said | might just as well let you take me out jest once more. Mother 
sent her kind regards.” 

“\Vith anyone else,” he said, “I should argue the matter and 
try to get her to alter her decision ; with you I know that would be 
of no use. I suppose the fact is——” 

“That's just it,’ she replied. ‘‘Me and you are so different. 
We're not made for each other. ’Tisu’t altogether your fault. Some 
day you'll find the right girl, and likely enough you’jl make her very 
happy.” 

“T shall never——’ 

“They all say that. Mind seeing me into an omnibus ? 
you won’t have to bother about me any more.” 

He paid the bill, throwing down half-a-sovereign so emphatically 
that it jumped into the air and had to be searched for with matches 
beneath the red-cushioned seats; an undignified proceeding for 
John and one that accorded ill with the present situation. ‘They 
walked silently down Adelaide Str et, and he said good-bye in a 
gloomy way near the telegraph office. 

“You're welcome,” she said, ‘‘to a last farewell kiss if you care 
to ’ave it.” 

“No thanks,” replied John Walmer desolately, ‘1 feel too- 
thoroughly miserable. I shall never get over this.” 


? 


Then 
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Nic one, I suppose, 

ever set out in 
life with a deliberate 
determination to be a 
lecturer. This ambition 
is usually the corollary 
of some other pro- 
fessional aim—that, 
e.g., of being an arch- 
bishop or a lord chan- 
cellor. For myself I 
may say that the utmost 
goal of my ambition 
when I set out in life 
was to be an arch- 
bishop, since there is 
neither cardinal nor pope in the Anglican Church. Of course 
I knew it was possible—since the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong—that I might fail in life and 
become a bishop or even a dean; but this was not probable. 
Immediately after my ordination, however—for | took that indis- 
pensable first step towards the primacy—I was given occasion by an 
archbishop to reconsider my determination to be one of his suc- 
cessors. I had the honour and terror to preach my first sermon 
before his grace from the ambitious text, “To the Unknown God,” 
and I found when I re-entered the vestry after the sermon that all 
my feirs of my formidable audience were well founded. In the 
vestry the archbishop turned abruptly upon me to ask, “ Mr. King, 
what is the Greek for the word, ‘superstitious,’ in the context to 
your text?” “ Asisaovecrépouc,” Lanswered. “ What is its proper 
meaning?” he asked again. ‘“ God-fearing,” I answered; “ used 
sometimes in a good and sometimes in a contemptuous sense. Pro- 
bably St. Paul had the tact to use it in a good sense.” I felt myself 
on safe ground here since [ knew this to be his grace’s view. The 
archbishop, however, so far from being as grat fied as I expected 
by my agreement with his grace, only grunted his acquiescence. 
The truth is he was disappointed at having failed to humiliate 
me for the choice of so ambitious a subject for a first sermon. 
Having failed to stump me with this simple question he said with a 
covert sneer at my audacity, “I should like you to preach next 
Sunday, Mr. King, upon Deborah’s zzsfired pzean in praise of the 
assassination of Sisera by Jael.” This suggestion by an archbishop 
to a newly-ordained deacon was not, perhaps, as judicious as it was 
caustic. I did not act upon the suggestion, but neither did | forget 
it, and it helped to disillusion me with my ideal of an archbishop. 

Neither was I fortunate in those early days of my enthusiasm in 
my experience of such other divine dignitaries as deans and bishops. 
In the same week in which I preached before an archbishop I dined 
with a dean who took me into his confidence after dinner and 
assured me that “ he had drifted into the ministry and had never felt 
it, neither at my age nor since, to have been his true vocation.” 
Both the archbishop and the dean, though they could hardly be con- 
sidered unctuous zealots, were truly good men, but the only bishop 
whom I had the honour to know was as unctuous as Thomson’s 
“little, round, fat, oily man of God.” He was an ex-colonial prelate, 
“a returned empty’ as we were irreverent enough to call such 
chosen vessels in those days. The most characteristic story I knew 
of him—and it was truly characteristic—was told me by a neighbour- 
ing vicar who came to see me immediately after he had consulted 
this prelate as to the acceptance of a living which had just been 
offered to my friend. “What is its value?” asked the bishop. 
“A little over £300 a year,” replied my friend. “A little over £300 
a year!” exclaimed the bishop. ‘Why, your present living is of 
that value! You cannot consider that ‘a call,’ Mr. ——-.” 

But what had these disillusioning experiences to do with my 
becoming a lecturer? As they helped a little to loosen my hold on 
the Church they had something to do with the resignation of my 
Yorkshire living. In looking bavk to-day upon this wrenching up of 
all the roots of my life I wonder how I had either the heart or the 
courage for the step. I had got to love the people of my little West 
Riding parish—the kindliest souls in the world—and I had come to 
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think, not without a 
thousand good reasons, 
that they had got to 
like me. Again, I was 
without private means, 
and as far as I could 
see without prospect of 
making much of a 
livelihood by my pen. 
However, the extra- 
ordinary generosity of 
my poor parishioners 
enabled me to start 
fairly in London, where 
I found in Lesli: 
Stephen one of the 
most helpful and sympathetic friends that ever took in tow a 
derelict wreck. He knew of me only as a contributor to the Pad// 
Mall, when under the editorship of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and 
to the Cornxfzll under his own editorship. Indeed, he had accepted 
my first novel, Love the Debt, for the Cornhill, where it 
appeared with Du Maurier’s illustrations, and he now secured mea 
post, which | retain to this day, of reviewer to a weekly London 
journal.' He tried also to find me friends as well as employment. 
He took me to lunch with Darwin; he took me to dine with Mere- 
dith ; he introduced me to that genialest of men, James Payn, 
and he made me a member of his favourite society, The Tramps. 

Nevertheless, London in those days seemed to me what the Hall 
of Eblis seemed to Vathek—a hell where haggard souls, hiding with 
their hands the fire within their hearts, hurried to and fro restlessly, 
utterly regardless of each other. ‘‘ Why don’t you join a club?” 
suggested James Payn to me when | complained to him of the polar 
iciness and isolition of London. ‘‘ That,” I replied, ‘would be a 
certain cost and an uncertain comfort; no fellow member of a 
London club would care if I were to be hanged to-morrow.”  ‘* Oh, 
1 beg your pardon, King, they would be delighted,” he cried ; “ for 
then they could say, ‘ Why, I knew that fellow, King.’” That, in my 
experience of those days, was as true as it was witty as an estimate of 
the interest London friends took in each other. 

When I could no longer stand “ that terrible city,” to quote 
Heine, “‘where the machines conduct themselves like men and 
the men like machines—where the noise of one and the silence 
of the other was equally oppressive,” I went to live in Ireland. But 
in Ireland, as | found after a stay of some years in my own country, 
while there was no lack of friends, and those of the kindliest sort, 
there was an absolute dearth of work. I came to realise the mean- 
ing of that seemingly cynical phiase that “ Ireland was a very good 
country to live out of,” z.2., as 1 should explain it, “to get a living 
outside of.” Certainly that was my own experience, and to escape 
starvation J had to return to London. During my second sojourn in 
this bewildering city I was more fortunate than during my first. | 
found not work only but many and genial and helpful friends, and 
among the rest the truly good friend to whom this fragment of 
autobiography has been leading me up, Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, 
the author of 7he Songs of Killarney. Mr. Graves had been, | 
think, interested in my Wearing of the Green and in my Swift in 
Ireland, while some lectures I had given—at the Irish Literary 
Society and in St. Martin’s Town Hall under the presidency of Lord 
Dufferin—led him to think that I might, perhaps, succeed as a 
University Extension Lecturer. | had had as a clergyman much 
practice in speaking, while all my life from my boyhood I had 
studied for its own sake—and not with any professional view— 
English literature ; and it occurred to Mr. Graves that I might turn 
these two qualifications to this account. Accordingly he wrote 
without even consulting me to the secretaries of the Extension 
Delegacies of the Universities of Oxford and of London, and as | 
was fortunate enough to gain the approval of the delegates I entered 
upon this new profesion. I owe to it directly many pleasant hours, 
many warm friends, many delightful experiences, and indirectly | 
owe to it the great happiness of my life. 


MR. R. A. KING 
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TWO STRINGS 


A Short Story. 


By Thomas Cobb. 


G3 ] started the moment | received your letter,” I said, greeting 
Rosaline according to my prerogative. 

“And now you have come,” she answered, ‘‘I—I scarcely know 
how to tell you.” 

“« Anything very dreadful ?” I asked with a smile. 

“1 am afraid it is,” she cried, so gravely that I began to feel 
rather alarmed, ‘“ You recollect Leonard Averall,” she added. 

“ The last I heard of him was that he hadn’t three months to 
live.” 

“ When was that ?” 

‘* A little more than a year ago” 

“Leonard sent for me just before he went to the Black Forest,” 
she said. 

“Sent for you !” 

‘‘] had seen a great deal of him, you understand. Dr. Renshaw 
told me he was dying. I felt immensely sorry, of course—and—and 
I thought it couldn’t do any harm.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked with increasing un- 
easiness. 

“Tt seemed such a pity that his last few weeks shouldn’t be 
perfectly happy.” 

‘Why, of course,” I answered. 

“That,” she explained with a wistful, troublous expression, ‘ was 
the only reason why [| did it.” 

“ Did what ?” 

“What Leonard wished me to do,” she said. 

“But I haven’t the remotest notion what he wished.” 

“You see,” she continued, obviously with painful embarrassment, 
“he sent an urgent message for me the evening before he left 
England.” 

“ Wasn’t that a rather odd thing to do ?” 

“ Of course—for anyone else.” 

‘‘Then you regarded Averall as an exception.” 

“ Because I believed that he had only a week or two to live, and I 
felt confident I should never see him again.” 

“So you went,” I suggested, 

“He was alone with his nurse,” said Rosaline, “ and when I had 
been there a few minutes he sent her away. He looked terribly ill, 
and he could scarcely speak for his cough. Yet he seemed quite 
hopeful. He had heard of some wonderful cures at this place in the 
Black Forest, and he hoped to come home perfectly well. Of course, 
I knew better, because Dr. Renshaw said he had only a little while 
to live.” 

“Well,” I urged as Rosaline paused. 

“Leonard told me he loved me,” she murmured. 

“Well,” I said again. 

‘1 felt so certain I should never see him again that I hadn’t the 
heart to—to disillusion him. What difference could it make ?” she 
asked with a wistful glance into my face. 

“So you let the poor beggar go away with the belief that you 
reciprocated his feelings ?” 

“ T—_] am afraid I did more than that,” said Rosaline. 

“ Upon my word,” I exclaimed, “I don’t see that you could do 
much more.” 

“You understand,” she returned, “that Leonard counted on 
getting well and coming home again. He asked me to promise to 
marry him——” : 

“Good heavens ! You surely never did that ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, “1 did, because I thought his last weeks would 
be happier, and ‘it didn’t seem that it could make the slightest 
difference to anybody.” 

“Then,” I suggested, when I had made an effort to grasp the 
situation, “ it appears that you were already engaged to Averall when 
you promised to be my wife.” 

‘It is absurd to speak of it as an engagement,” she cried. ‘* And 
that was why I refused you twice, only you made such a—such a fuss 
that | was foolish enough to give way.” 

‘‘Have you been corresponding with Averal] all this time?” | 
inquired. 

“He wrote once or twice at first,” she answered, “and I answered 
his letters, but I had not heard from him for three months—a 


month before you gave me this,” she added, looking down at her 
engagement ring. 

“ Did you think he was dead ?” 

“1 thought he must be too ill to write,” she said quietly. 

After a few moments silence I rose and came to Rosaline’s 
chair. 

‘1 should like you to tell me frankly,” I urged, “ whether you still 
feel any lingering regard for the fellow. It’s best to be perfectly 
candid, you know.” 

She looked into my face with the deepest reproach. 

“T never felt the slightest regard for him—in that way,” she 


insisted. “I have told you exactly the truth; I acted mercly from 


pity.” 

““ Why didn’t you tell me before ?” I asked. 

“T ought to have told you,” she admitted, ‘but I was afraid 
you might look at it differently.” 

“Then why do you tell me now ?” 

“Because I am obliged. I had a letter from Leonard this 
morning and I wroteto you directly after breakfast.” 

“What account does he give of himself ?”’ I asked, not without 
considerable eagerness. 

*‘Oh, it is dreadful!” cried Rosaline. 
oughtn’t to say that.” 

“Do you mean that he is better ?” 

“Much better. He doesn’t say he is quite well, but at all events 
he is coming to England.” 

“When?” I demanded. 

“He may be in London now,” she explained. ‘‘ He said he 
hoped to see me some time to-day. So I asked you to come at once. 
I don’t know what to say to him.” 


“* Well,” I said, “you must tell him in as few words as possible 
? 


“Tf he looks very ill,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I—I shall be afraid to tell 
him. The disappointment might kill him.” 

“Tt is pretty obvious,” I suggested, “that you can’t marry us 
both.” 

“T have never dreamed of inarrying Leonard.” 

“Don’t you think it was a little rash in that case to promise to 
marry him ?” 

“T—] tried to hope you would understand,” she murmured. 

“ Rosaline,” I said, and I perceived that it was a moment which 
might easily mar the happiness of a lifetime, ‘1 think I do under 
stand. I can’t pretend I like the notion of your promising to marry 
the chap, but that is an accomplished fact, and the only thing I have 
to do is to help you out of the mess.” 

“Of course,” she cried, “if he were perfectly well I might be able 
to tell him.” 

“In any case,” I insisted, “he is bound to be told sooner or 
later.” 

“ Poor Leonard,” she faltere7. 

“You think he was very——” 

“Oh, 1am certain,” she answered. “I shall never forget that 
last evening I saw him—he told me all I had become to him ; he 
hung upon my words and said they had given him fresh courage to 
fight against his disease. And perhaps,” she added, “ they did make 
a difference to his recovery.” 

“Did he say anything about—about marriage in the last letter ?” 
I inquircd. Rosaline shook her head. 

“‘ He promised to come here as soon as possible,” she explained, 
“and said he should have a great deal to tell me.” 

“ You will certainly have something to tell him,” I suggested 

“T shall never have the courage.” 

“1 should,” I cried, and Rosaline looked at me rather wistfully 
as I rose to go away, for | had an app>intment which could not be 
postponed. She put her arms round my neck, begging me not to 
think of her unkindly, although I confess that a little soreness was 
inevitable. Still I assured myself that Rosaline had merely been 
the prey to her own kindness of heart, and much as | might wish 
that this had taken a different direction I understood her too well 
to remain unforgiving. When I reached the house as usual that 
evening it was only to learn that she had heard nothing further from 


* At least,” she added, “ | 
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Lancashire Lad: Ah’ve got noa ’bacca; ’ve ony on yer got ony on it on yer? 
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Leonard Averall, and | bade her good night at eleven o’clock with 
a promise to come again the following morning. In my own room 
reflection did not enable me to see any perfectiy satisfactory escape 
from the difficulty since Rosaline had just been insisting on the 
cruelty of destroying the man’s only hope in life. We both tried to 
believe that his restoration would prove to be complete, but whether 
it was so or not Rosaline had no means of judging by the time we 
met on Wednesday morning. 

I saw that the anxiety was beginning to tell upon her; her 
face looked pale and wistful, and I spent a quarter of an hour 
in trying to assure her that nothing in the world could make the 
slightest difference to our own relationship. 

Still,’ murmured Rosaline, “it is impossible for you to deceive 

me!” 
“T am never likely to make the attempt,” I answered. 
“T can see you feel a 
little—well, she 
said. 

Oh, well,’ I re- 
turned, “my wound will 
soon heal when once we 
have got rid of Averall.” 

“ But,” she cried 
with a sigh, “ how am I 
to get rid of him ?” 

As she was speaking 
the door opened,and the 
butler entered to say 
that Mr, Averall was 
downstairs. 

““He wished to see 
you alone, miss, so I 
took him to the morn- 
ing-rooin.” 

“Oh, dear,? mur- 
mured Rosaline, coming 
close to my side, ‘‘ what- 
ever shall Ido?” and I 
perceived that she was 
almost in a state of 
collapse. 

“ Better go down and 
get it over,” I suggested. 

“JT cant face him 
alone,” she insisted. 
Then she turned to the 
butler. “Bring Mr. 
Averall here,” she said. 

“Then I may as well 
clear out,” | cried ; but 
Rosaline clung to my 
arm, 

“Please don’t go, 
darling!” she pleaded, 
and whatever awkward- 
ness might ensue I| could 
not by any possibility 


huri,” 


resist her  entreaty. 
Standing side by side 
we watched the door 


with the greatest eager- 
ness, and my own spirits 
fell to zero when I saw 
Leonard Averall enter 
the drawing-room. He 
looked the wreck of an 
extremely handsome : 
man, and although he was doubtless stronger than at the time when 
he had wrought upon Rosaline’s sympathy with such appalling 
effect he still appeared as if he had very few months to live. For 
my own part, I realised with unpleasant sensations that his disillu- 
sionment might prove to be little better than murder. 

Myself he regarded with obvious disapprobation as he shook 
hands with Rosaline. His manner seemed sheepish, and 1 assumed 
that my presence embarrassed him. 

“T think you have met Mr. Davenport,” said Rosaline, indicating 
me with a deprecatory expression. 

“‘ Some time ago,” he answered, offering his hand perfunctorily. 

“ | hope you are better,” I suggested as we all sat down. 

“Worlds better, thanks,” he said, although his appearance ridi- 
culed the assurance. 

“J—] expected you yesterday,” Rosaline remarked after a some 


Son of the House (bringing treasure from area): See this mug my faver give me, with “a 
present from Brighton” on it? 
Visitor: Poof! that’s noffing; my faver give me a silver spoon with ‘‘ Hotel Cecil’’ on it 
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what awkward pause, during which Averall looked as if he wished 
above everything that | would tase my departure. 

“The fact is, I was a little knocked up after my journey,” he 
explained. ‘ [I couldn’t come to see you last night, and this morning 
I have driven direct from Dr. Renshaw.” 

~ What does he say about you?” she asked with an anxiety 
which he might easily have misunderstood. 

“ The substance of it is that | mustn’t stay in England.” 

“Then you—you will be leaving again very—very shortly,” she 
said, with an expression of intense relief. 

‘“ That,” was the answer, “ doesn’t depend entirely on myself.” 

The fresh change in Rosaline’s face was pathetic, while for my 
own part I felt that the wisest course was to leave them alone for 
the explanation which could scarcely be begun in the presence of a 
third person. She darted a swift, piteous glance in my direction, 
then resting her left 
hand on top of the right 
on her knees _ stared 
down at the carpet. As 
I rose to carry into effect 
my intention to leave 
them alone I saw that a 
change had come ovcr 
Averall also. His eyes 
seemed to be riveted on 
the ring which was the 
symbol of our engage- 
ment; a curiously 
anxious look came into 
them, and a few mo- 
ments later he raised 
them to me as I stood 
with one hand on the 
back of Rosaline’s chair. 

“ You—you used not 
to wear that ring,” he 
suggested. 

“N—no,” faltered 
Rosaline, and she leaned 
back resting her shoulder 
against my hand, 

Averall looked un- 
steadily into my eyes. 

“] gave it to Rosa- 
line,” I exclaimed, in 
answer to what seemed 
to be almost a challenge. 

Rosaline was watch- 
ing him apprehensively, 
and no doubt we both 
felt relieved to hear him 
laugh. 

“T begin to think,” 
he said, “that I have 
been tormenting myself 
unnecessarily.” 

“ What about ?” she 
demanded abruptly ; but 
he seemed to hesitate for 
amoment. ‘ You—you 
may speak quite plainly 
before Mr. Davenport,” 
she added. 

“I suppose I may 
congratulate you?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly you may 
congratulate me,” I answered. He laughed again. 

“ And myself,” he ejaculated. “ The fact is,” Averall continued, 
“T am on the point of being married to—to a lady I met in the 
Tyrol.” 

“Oh!” cried Rosaline, “I can’t tell you how delighted I am, 
Leonard.” He stayed ten minutes longer telling us of his plans with 
a hopefulness that seemed almost pitiable, and when he had gone 
away Rosaline still looked a little grave, 

“ Well,” I said, “all’s well that ends well.” 

“T was wondering,” she murmured, “‘ whether all men’s love ends. 
in that way.” 

“ Anyhow,” I answered, “I know of one——’ 

Coming to me swiftly Rosaline flung her arms round my neck. 

“1 think you behaved splendidly,” she cried ; and on the whole L 
was disposed to agree with her. 


? 
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A PICTURE FROM THE HEART OF THE WAR AREA 
Photographed by J. H. Hare in Manchuria. 


Copyright, 1904, in the U.S.A. by * Collier's Weekly "' 


A wounded Japanese soldier being carried to his quarters after the extraction of a bullet from his foot 
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MR. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD AND HIS JAP SPANIELS. 


he Rothschild family are among the social institutions of London, 
and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild—the second of the trio of 
brothers who have made their home amongst us—is fair-haired, a 
He gives many 


bachelor, and a great favourite with the ladies. 


musical afternoons, 
where the prima donnas 
of the day are proud to 
sing, and is also fond of 
horses and riding, but 
unlike his relative, Mr. 
Leopold, who won the 
Derby this year, does 
not race cr hunt. No 
animals, however, give 
him more pleasure than 
his little dainty Jap dogs, 
for which he has long 
been famous ; in fact, it 
is not too much to say 
that Mr. Alfred, as he is 
sometimes called, was 
really the first person to 
popularise the chrysan- 
themum dog in England, 
and in any case the first 
to import it in large 
numbers, and he began 


MR. ALFRED DE 


ROTHSCHILD’S FAVOURITE GAZELLE, NELLY 


The playmate of the Japs at Tring 


KHAKI, A BRAVE SAMURAI AT HOME 


CRISS, FLUFF, HOORAH, LORD KITCHENER, GOGGLES, 
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PUNCH 


JUDY—RESIGNED TO THE 


breeding th’s coquettish Eastern spaniel about 1888. His kennel 
at Tring at the present time numb rs about twenty very beautiful 
specimens, of which Khaki, Victory, Judy, and Hoorah are the 
smallest vara avis of the breed at Halton, and are quite equal to 


the champions of the 
day and could, if ex- 
hibited, hold their own 
anywhere. 

The chalet at Halton 
where his little canine 
treasures reside is as 
dainty as one expects 
Of ea clover of the 
beautiful and an ardent 
collector of art. There 
is a gorgeous fanoramic 
view of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds from the hill on 
which the chalet stands. 

Mr. Alfred’s incom- 
parable Japs vary in 
weight from 2 Ib. to 5 lb., 
and the Queen’s personal 
pet, Marvel, was one 
of Mr. de Rothschild’s 
breeding and _presen- 
tation. 


INEVITABLE 
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YOUNG IRELAND IN LONDON 
Mr. W. B. Yeats in his Study in Woburn Buildings. 


Copyright of The Latler” 
Mr. William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet and playwright, was born in Dublin on June 13, 1865, and 1s the son of Mr. J. B. Yeats, the artist, many of whose striking 
canvasses now adorn the walls of the Irish exhibition at the Guildhall in London. Mr. Yeats studied in the art schools in Dublin for three years before taking to 
literature. He is a fine poet; at its high-water mark his lyrics will take rank in anthologies as among the best poetry of the last decade of the nineteenth century 
His greatest achievement during the present century has been as a playwright, and some of the plays produced by the Irish Theatre Society mark him out also as a 
dramatist of,real literary distinction 
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SOCIETY 


The King in July.—The King 
will not be in town much in July; 
he will spend the greater part of 
the second at Newmarket, 
returning in time for the Eclipse_ 
Stakes at Sandown. The visits to 
Knowsley and South Wales will 
occupy the greater part of the third 
week. The last week will be spent 
at Goodwood, and at the close the 
King and Queen will go on board 
the Victoria and Albert for Cowes. 
It is now beginning to be recog- 
nised that the London season fr m 
the general point of view must go 
on irrespective of the Kiny’s 
arrangements, for his Majesty 
spends quite half of it out of town. 
On the other hand, the principal 
events of the season are given when 
his Majesty is in town, and the 
lesser hostesses in consequence 
seek the days of his absence. 


week 


To the great Regret of Vienna. 
—When Sir Francis Plunkett retires 
from the Vienna Embassy next year 
both he and his wife will be much 
regretted at Vienna, where they 
have managed the embassy with 
consummate tact and charm. Their 
term has been marked by'the visits 
of the King and the Prince of Wales 
to Vienna, both very important 
events, entailing a great deal of 
extra duty on both the ambassador 
and his wife. Lady Plunkett, like 
several of our diplomatists’ wives, 
is an American, the daughter of 
Mr. Morgan of Philadelphia, the 
“ City of Brotherly Love.” One of 
their daughters married. Count 
August Guildenstolphe in 1891, so 
the family is very cosmopolitan. As Sir 
Francis has no son to inherit it is probable 
that he will be made a peer on retirement 
after the manner of Lord Currie and ‘Lord 
Pauncefote. 


Another American Bride.—The engage- 
ment of Lord Bateman and Mrs. Henry Knapp 
is of great interest to society and also to the 
Royal Family, for Lord Bateman served in 
the 2nd Life Guards, which are part of the 
Household, and his father was Lord in Waiting 
to Queen Victoria under the great Lord Derby. 
Mrs. Knapp combines the advantages of youth, 
beauty, riches, and a charming manner. Lord 
Bateman won a medal for gallantry in Egypt. 
He is a well-known sportsman, a member of 
the exclusive Turf Club, and also of the small 
and comfortable Boodle’s (famous for its white 
port) where M.F.H.’s and other sportsmen do 
much congregate. The Muscovy ducks and 
the mural crown in Lord Bateman’s arms 
recall the fact that his original ancestor was a 
Lord Mayor of London who made a large 
fortune in trade with Russia in the reigns of 
William I[I. and Anne. ‘The family name is 
Bateman-Hanbury. 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


VISCOUNTESS HAYASHI 
The wife of the Japanese Minister to England 


Artists in Society.—Princess Henry of 
Battenberg is one of the cleverest painters 
among royalties and has produced a number 


of charming landscapes. The lovely gardens 
at Hatfield have been done ample justice to 
on canvas by a daughter of the Duke of 
Rutland, and Lady Granby’s reputation as an 
artist is well-known, Lord Cromer in the 
course of a busy life has found time to do a 
good deal of work with his brush, and Lord 
Windsor could easily have made a living as 
a capable draughtsman had he been born in 
a different rank of life. Lady Maitland is a 
very clever miniaturist, her picture of Mrs. 
Ivor Guest being, perhaps, her best piece of 
work, 


Lord Farquhar’s Economy.—When King 
Edward appointed Lord Farquhar as Master 
of the Household he appointed to the re- 
sponsible post a clever and practical economist 
besides a most tactful courtier. His Ma- 
jesty’s household is conducted on the strictest 
lines of economy, and there is less waste 
and useless expenditure than in many wealthy, 
establishments ; yet no one would ever de- 
scribe King Edward’s household as lacking 
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in that splendour generally asso- 
ciated with royal establishments, 
There is no royal household in 
Europe where tradesmen’s accounts 
are so regularly paid as in that of 
King Edward. Once every month 
every single item in connection with 
the ordinary expenses of the house- 
hold is paid to the uttermost farthing. 


A Bride of Yesterday.— Yester- 
day’s bride, Mrs. Bertram Brooke, 
who was Miss Gladys Palmer, is an 
admirable Crichton in petticoats 
though she is only nineteen, and has 
enough beauty to make cleverness 
a mere superfluity. She is a 
quite artistic amateur photographer 
and treasures a most interesting 
collection of views she has taken 
from time to time during her trips 
abroad. Indeed, she is an artist to 
whom most of the arts and crafts 
are familiar. Miniature painting is 
amongst her favourite hobbies as 
well as the fancy needlework for 
which our grandmothers were so 
famous ; and she is a clever jeweller, 
too, with the eye of an expert for 
contrasts in enamel. But her inte- 
rests are not by any means confined 
to indoor pursuits ; outdoor amuse- 
ments claim a good deal of her 
time. She goes golfing regularly, 
takes many a merry motor run, and 
frequently drives a very smart tan- 
dem herself. An especial favourite 
with the chi'dren at the orphanage 
she so often visits, she has always 
managed somehow to win a_ full 
share of love from those she has 
met everywhere. 


The Duchess of Somerset.— 
Among the best-dressed women at Ascot was 
the Duchess of Somerset, who has been enter- 
taining a good deal in London this season. 
The duchess is tall and handsome, and is a 
very much-travelled personage. Before the 
duke came to the title she spent several years 
travelling in all parts of the world with her 
husband and became a very accomplished 
linguist. At the famous fancy ball at Devon- 
shire House some years ago one of the most 
successful costumes was that of the Duchess 
of Somerset, who went in the character of 
Jane Seymour, the ill-fated wife of Henry VIII. 


A Break in the Season.—Anyone going 
into Hyde Park during Ascot week could not 
fail to notice that it was comparatively deserted, 
which simply meant that some few hundreds 
of persons that constitute what is known as 


society had left town for a few days. The 
Monday following Ascot, however, saw 


everyone back again, and the social whirl was 
once more in full swing. The Duchess of 
Sutherland’s garden party was the first social 
event of importance after Ascot, and the same 
week the Duchess of Leeds, Lady Iveagh, and 
many others were giving dances. 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Racing World. 
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DANNY MAHER (THE JOCKEY) 
AND SIR E. VINCENT 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 
LAUGHING AT A GOOD STORY 


LORD CADOGAN AND LORD ROTHSCHILD 


Put aside politics and finance and discuss racing 


MAJOR EUSTACE LODER LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN AND MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 
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The Percy Cousins. — The wedding of 
Miss Katharine Percy with her cousin, Mr. 
Josceline Heber-Percy, will take place some 
time next autumn. It is long since the cousins 
discovered they were indispensable to one 
another, but the crisis came when it was first 
rumoured that Mr. Heber-Percy’s resiment 
was to be sent to South Africa ; this resulted 
in an engagement which was in existence 
for months before it was formally announced. 
A tall, fair, handsome girl, Miss Percy is the 
only daughter of Lady Algernon Percy, a 
niece of the Duke of Northumberland and a 
very great friend of Lady Beatrice Wilkinson 
and her younger sister. She is naturally 
romantic in her disposition, as any young girl 
must have been who had lived so long in the 
picturesque old home of her parents at Guy’s 
Cliffe, one of the most delightful and romantic 
of country seats. There is an old mill near 
the house which has a legendary connection 
with the famous Guy of Warwick, and a 
gaunt, gigantic figure of that mythical warrior 
himself, mutilated but still majestic, is carved 
in the living rock on his alleged chapel, under- 
neath the cliff close by. 


A Great Admiral.—The new Senior Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir John Fisher, is 
only sixty-three years of age, but he hrs been 
connected with the naval service for just half 
acentury. He has seen more fighting than 
falls to the luck of many sailors, as he served 
in the Crimean War, the China War, and the 
Egyptian War of 1882, while he was in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Squadron two 
years ago. He remained at Whitehall for a 
short time as Second Lord of the Admiralty. 
In August last he went to Portsmouth to 
superintend the introduction of the new régime 
which marks the final disappearance of the 
sailing era of our fleet and the complete as- 
cendency of mechanics in the men-of-war of 
to-day. He is a born administrator, and 
formed one of Lord Esher’s committee. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The Lady of Taymouth Castle. —The 
Graemes have been world-wanderers through 
the ages, and the Marchioness of Breadalbane, 
who is one of them, should therefore be 
naturally fond of travel. She is the younger 
sister of the Duke of Montrose and “ Lady 
Violet’? Greville, and in her early days was 


A Pardonable Error 


[The latest fashionable fad takes the form 
of shoes for pet dogs.] 
“How small, how exquisite, how sweet!” 
He murmured in a rapture, staring 
At those wee shoes so trim and neat 


She did not happen to be wearing. 


“T’m sure your foot would fit,” he said, 
“The small glass slipper in the fable.” 
The maiden only bowed her head 
And looked as grave as she was able, 


He rhapsodised till she was tired, 
His ardour nothing seemed to dim it, 
And though girls like to be admired 
There is, I need not say, a limit. 


At fast she laughed as only can 
A damsel who her suitor squashes ; 
“Oh dear!” she cried, “ You silly man, 
Why those are Fido’s new goloshes |” 


one of the most beautiful women in her native 
Scotland. Very tall, with magnificent carriage 
and masses of golden hair to set off a brilliant 
complexion, she had young Scotland—and for 
that matter young England—raving about her 
in those days. Her very name was a romance, 
and when the Lady Alma Imogene Carlotta 
Leonore Graham married the young Marquis 
of Breadalbane the year after he succeeded to 
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his title, the wedding created more than the 
usual stir in society. Taymouth Castle is a 
spl:ndid mansion little over a century old, and 
the marquis has a famous deer forest in the 
wilds of Argyll, which is at the service of his 
friends in the shooting season, when Lady 
Breadalbane welcomes large parties. Unfor- 
tunately she has no children. Her husband’s 
brother, Mr. Ivan Campbell, who distinguished 
himself in South Africa, is heir to the title. 


A Youthful Grandfather.—The youngest 
grandfather in the House of Lords is the Earl 
of Kinnoull, who celebrated his fiftieth birth- 
day Jast week. Thirty years ago, when he 
was a younger son, he joined the Black Watch, 
and subsequently became chief of staff to 
Baker Pasha. But, like Mr. George Wyndham, 
his soldiering did not destroy his tastes for 
gentler pursuits. He is a really good musician 
and occasionally gives recitals on the great 
organ at Dupp'in Castle when he has a house 
party. At his wedding last year he com- 
posed the melody for the hymn which the 
choir sang as the bride entered the church. 


Mr. J. S. Wood.—A very pleasant 
gathering was held the other day at London- 
derry House, where the Marchioness of 
Londonderry presented Mr. J. S. Wood, the 
well-known editor of the Gextlewoman, with 
a portrait of himself and his wife. This pre- 
sentation was in recognition of Mr. Wood’s 
great services to many philanthropic schemes 
—his assistance to the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women, to the Irish Industries Association, 
for which the sum of £100,000 has been sent 
to Ireland—and to the endowment of cots in 
the London hospitals through the Children’s 
Salon. Lord Glenesk and the Earl of Aber- 
deen made interesting speeches in support of 
the presentation to Mr. Wood, while Lady 
Londonderry bore testimony to the great 
respect and gratitude that Mr. Wood had 
secured from all quarters.’ 


MRS. J. S. WOOD 


Two presentation portraits. 
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MR. J. S. WOOD 


Painted by the Hon. John Collier 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Four Prizewinners. 


First Prize—Won by Arthur Walker, Oak Lea, Whitehaven 
A GOOD ROAD IN NEW ZEALAND 


One of the numerous fords on the main coaching route through the North Island 


‘The season for snap- address of the sender and 
shots has begun with the 
brighter weather. We 


pay each week 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot that 
we receive during that 
week, All the letters in 
this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, 
and all photographs, ex- 


a clear description of the 
subject, Original topics 
rather than pretty or 
conventional views are 
desirable, 

The names of the 
successful competitors are 
given under the pictures, 
The following photo- 
graphs are also highly 
commended :— 

“ Eventide at Lyme 
Regis,” L. R. Goodyer ; 
“Lambs Fed by Hand,” 
Mrs. J. B. Foster ; “‘ New 
York from the River,’ 
Every photograph must F. A. Atkins; “ Sailing 


have plainly written on Boats on the WNifle,’’ 
the back the name and Second Prize—Won by Vincent Bayes, 9, Cheltenham Terrace, S.W. * Edith Smith, 


AN ENCAMPMENT OF GYPSIES NEAR PU?LEY IN SURREY 


clusive of the  prize- 
winner, will be returned 
immediately if accom- 
panied by a_ stamped . 
and addressed envelope. 


Third Prize—Miss Dendy Sadler Hemingford Grey, St. Ives, Hunts Fourth Prize—Miss May Duckett, Bath Street, Frome, Somerset 
HOUGHTON MILL ON THE OUSE AN AFTERNOON RIDE ON WEYMOUTH SANDS 
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THE CONSORTS OF THE TWO MONARCHS WHO ARE 


Fall 
THE QUEEN-EMPRESS 


It is an interesting fact that both Queen Alexandra and the German Empress belong to the house of Holstein—Queen Alexandra to the branch which is known as 

Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Glucksbourg, and the Empress to the first branch, which is called Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Augustenbourg. Queen Alexandra was 

a girl of fourteen when the Empress was born, and she had married the Prince of Wales before the disastrous war with Germany which robbed her country of Schleswig- 
Holstein, now a mere province of Prussia. Schleswig-Holstein had veered between Denmark and Germany from the year 808 
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KIEL—QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE GERMAN EMPRESS 


THE EMPRESS 


The German Empress, Princess Augusta Victoria Frederica Louisa Feodore Jenny, is the sister of the ruling Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and was born in 1858, six years 

before the disastrous war. Indeed, it is sometimes said that the Emperor married the Princess in order to reduce the soreness of the Schleswig-Holsteiners over their 

annexation by Germany. The Empress was born at Dolzig, and married at Berlin on February 24, 1881, Prince William of Prussia as the German Emperor was called 
at that time. The Empress has six sons and one daughter. Like most German spouses, she takes little part in the public life of her consort 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Bad Times in 
the Playhouses.— 
On every side I 
hear the loudest 
complaints about 
the bad times in 
theatres. Thou- 
sands of pounds 
have been lost 
during the present 
season alone, al- 
though the disaster 
has not been so 
great as in America. 


“* Rotten.” — Al- 
lowing fully for the 
scarcity of money I 
believe that the 
main cause for the 
failure of the season 
has been the supply 
of poor plays. Al- 
most one and all 
have been, to 
use Hoggenheimer’s 
jaded adjective, 
“rotten.” Indeed, 
as I have sat 
through play after 
play I have won- 
dered whether I am 
not outliving the 


Biograph 
“THE MONEY MAKERS ”’—HATCHING THE TIPSTER SCHEME 2 


This picture represents Captain Fitzgerald (Mr. Sidney Brough) holding his fiancée, Dot (Miss Muriel Ashwynne), 

injhis right arm and her friend, Mabel (Miss Lettice ratrfax), in his left. He has agreed to lend them his rooms 

in Jermyn Street during his absence, and they have resolved to make it an office for their tipster competition 
which they have arranged with the aid of the maid, Bella (Miss Claire Romaine), who is standing on the left 


sig 


‘Pieen e! ayes 
allah 


“THE MONEY MAKERS”—THE LUCK OF THE TIPSTER COMPETITION 


art of the theatre; 
but as the same 
experience has been 
expressed by most, 
if not all, my 
friends I have come 
to the conclusion 
that the plays have 
been unusually 
poor. In fact, they 
have not been 
plays; they have 
merely been penny 
novelettes spoken, 
Now why should a 
man trouble to dress 
and pay a_half- 
guinea to be bored ? 
He can buy 126 
penny novelettes for 
the same money. 
Why should 
another man stand 
in a gweue for hours 
to witness a penny 
novelette acted ? 
The public has de- 
clined to patronise 
the playhouse this 
season except in an 
anemic manner, 
andso the managers 
are comp’aining. 


Biograph 


Having made a great deal of money the girls launch out into all sorts of expenses, including the purchase of gorgeous hats. In this picture they are seen admiring the 


hats which the milliner's assistant (Mtss Waller) has brought. 


picture are Mabel (Miss Lettice Fairfax) and Dot (Miss Muriel Ashwynne), The farce is going on tour 
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On the extreme left Bella, the maid, is admiring a gorgeous confection with feathers. On the tight of the 
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The Man from Aberdeen in ‘The Money Makers.” 


““MEECHTY ME! IF MY MEENISTER COULD ONLY SEE ME THE NOO” 


\In this picture we see Mr. Mark Kinghorne as Uncle Mat, the man from Aberdeen who has visited his nephew, Captain Fitzgerald, in Jermyn Street only to find the 
police raiding the premises. His nephew's fiancée, Dot (Miss Muriel Ashwynne), and her friend, Mabel (Miss Lettice Fairfax), fall into the arms of the old Scot for protection. 
Mr. Kinghorne plays the part of the Aberdonian—with a strong south country accent. Aberdeen is treated by the farce-makers as a sort of farcical back o' beyond. 
Whenever the fun begins to flag the comedian has only to say that he comes from Aber-r-r-deen, and the house is at once in good humour. Mr. Kinghorne is very funny 
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Fohuston & Hoffmann 


MISS MADGE GIRDLESTON 


As the play-actress in The Money Makers 


Is the Play Changing ?—I have been 
reading with the keenest interest the illumi- 
nating essay on the modern drama in Maeter- 
linck’s fascinating new book, Zhe Double 
Garden, and cannot help wondering if his 
conclusions are not applicable to the ‘“ com- 
mercial theatre.” He says, for instance, that 
the first thing which strikes us in the drama 
of to-day is the “ decay, one might almost say 
the creeping paralysis, of external action,” 
such as the ‘‘ extraordinary and violent adven- 


MDLLE. DORZIAT AT THE AVENUE 


tures of the old school, which became tragedy 
in the hands of a Shakspere and melodrama 
at the Adelphi.” He then notes a very pro- 
nounced desire to penetrate deeper and deeper 
into human consciousness, and the placing of 
moral problems upon a high pedestal ; and, 
finally, the search for a new beauty that shall 
be less abstract than the old. 


The New Fates.—Pursuing his argu- 
ment he maintains that there is no longer 
“an inexorable fate to form a mysterious, 
solemn, and tragical background for the 
slightest gesture of man. The formidable, 
problematic enigma of heredity, the grandiose 
but improbable enigma of inherent justice, and 
many others besides, have each in turn been 
put forward as a substitute for the vast enigma 
of the Providence or Fatality of old.” Last 
of all, he argues that the further we penetrate 


M. TARRIDE AT THE AVENUE 


into the consciousness of man, the less struggle, 
and therefore the less reason for the very 
essence of drama exists. 


The Cure.—I cannot, of course, suggest a 
cure. On the one hand [do nct think the 
Engtish-speaking public is interested in that 
higher type of drama which Maeterlinck is 
describing, though I do not believe, as some 
moancrs do, that Ibsen has killed the play. On 
the other hand | have no belief in Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s panacea of the nice sentimental 
type of play to which a youth “can take his 
girl.” Nor again do I hold with the revival of 
such plays as the M rmaid and other societies 
are inclined to give us. The man of to-day 
is a man, and not.a mcrman, Every era 
must think in its own terms, and will no more 
be content, except as a passing recreation, to 
feed on the tragedies and the comedies of the 
past, however great, than it would be to 
return to the figleaf millinery of the Garden 
of Eden. It will, on the other hand, in its 
paralysed state of mind put up with some- 
thing far removed from its real impulses 
rather than with the half-way house. Hence 
the triumph of the music-hall, which the 
theatre managers vainly try to suppress. 


Mr. Laurence Irving’s Latest —Richard 
Lovelace, which has just been presented for 
the first time before a London audience at the 
Kennington Theatre, has already achieved 
some success in America, but I cannot believe 
that in its present form it will be taken kindly 
tohere. There is only one set scene throughout 
the three acts, being a garret at Worcester, and 
Mr. Irving as the hero of his own piece played 
with no small amount of passion, but the 
numerous long speeches and poetical quota- 
tions were somewhat wearisome. Miss Mabel 
Hackney gave a remarkable performance, and 
was delightfully natural as Lucy Sacheverell. 
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Biograph Studio 


MISS JEAN STIRLING MACKINLEY 


Of Mr. Forbes Robertson's company 


M. Tarride.—M. Tarride, whose successes 
with Madame Réjane last year are still fresh 
in the minds of all lovers of the French stage, 
is now leading man in M. Félix Riche’s com- 
pany, opening at the Avenue. A student at 
the Conservatoire of Paris, he made his dédz¢ 
at the Vaudeville Theatre in the eighties, and 
since then has had a _ brilliant theatrical 
career. He was excellent in Le Controleur 
des Wagons-Lits and as Le Général Petit 
Point in Za Dame de Chez Maxime. 


Nadar 


THE AVENUE 


MDLLE. REGNIER AT 
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The Opera Season at Covent Garden. 


Gir Garden has bidden good-bye to Richard Wagner for the 
season. Dr. Richter, blushing beneath the newly-conferred 
Royal Victorian Order, has left Bow Street for Bayreuth, where the 
discords of the cliques form an ironical comment on the harmonies 
of the master. Herr Lohse reigns in his chair at Covent Garden, 
and French and Italian opera occupies the bill. ; 


“ Héléne.”—The departure of Dr. Richter was signalised by the 
production of M. Saint- 
Saéns’s Héléne, which was 
recently produced at Monte 
Carlo. The composer 
claims it not as an opera 
but merely as a podme 
lyrigue in six tableaux. 
There is, indeed, no drama 
in it, for Aé/éne is simply 
a series of scenes plea- 
santly reminiscent of a 
Greek school-book. The 
scenery, by Mr. Harry 
Brooke, is quite the best 
we have ever had at 
Covent Garden. Thecast, 
which contains but four 


characters, is unusually 
good, namely :— 
Héléne - Madame Melba 


Vénus - Miss E. Parkina 
Pallas - Mme. Kirkby Lunn 
Paris - M. Dalmores 


Yet I found the eutertain- 
ment far from exhilarating. 


M. Saint-Saéns .— 
Surely no composer has 
ever traversed so many 
forms of music as M. 
Saint-Saéns, who is not far off his seventieth birthday. Moreover, 
he has done so with a high degree of achievement, but never the 
highest. In listening to //é’ée one felt more than ever that opera 
writing has become an extinct art. What have we got during the 
last ten or twelve years but a series of little endeavours ?—melo- 
dramas like Cavalleria, Pagliacci, and La Navarraise ; fanciful 
fairy tales like Hansel and Gretel and Héléene. Was it worth 
putting on, or at least so elaborately ? 


“* Aida.”—The best 
item of the season, ex- 
cepting the Wagner, has 
been Ada. We have 
had more impressive 
players in the title part 
than Mdlle. Russ (who is 
an Italian), but never 
a better Amneris than 
Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
who makes one at last a 
little proud of the native 
singer ; than Plangon as 
the impressive _ priest 
Ramfis; than Scotti as 
the dusky king ; and, last 
of all, than Caruso as 
Radames. 


THE FINAL SCENE IN 


“La Navarraise.”— 
. Massenet’s melodrama is 
a valuable addition to 
the one-act repertoire of 
Covent Garden. Why 
it should not have held 
its own with Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci, which are 
beginning to look the 
worse for wear, I cannot 
say. The present revival 
is unusually good, es- 
pecially the Anita of 
Madame de Nuovina. 


“FAUST” 


Showing Miss De Vere as Marguerite, Mr. O’Mara as Faust, and Mr. Charles Manners as 
Mephistopheles 


THE LAST SCENE OF 


As played by the Moody-Manners Opera.Company at Drury Lane. 
the ground 
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The Opera Season at Drury Lane. 


am conquered by Mr. Charles Manners’s idea of English opera. 

Of course, the term is somewhat of a misnomer. There is not, 
and I do not think there can be, any such thing as English opera in 
the sense of being the product of English brains; but there is 
enormous scope for foreign opera sung in English, and Mr. Man- 
ners’s revival of The Flying Dutchman is a case in point. Drury 
Lane is a big place, and it was simply packed from floor to ceiling 
with an enthusiastic audience on the first night of the revival. The 
conditions so skilfully or- 
ganised by Mr. Manners 
are wholly in favour of 
his effort. ‘To begin with, 
the evening was not one 
of those long sederunts 
which make people lose 
their *buses or become 
fidgety about trains. We 
went to the theatre at 
7.45 and we were out by 
10.20. 


The Young Wagner. 
—The Flying Dutchman 
is so interesting that I am 
quite surprised that we 
have had so few revivals 
of it. The music was 
written in 184r and the 
opera was produced at 
Dresden in 1843, the year 
in which Zannuhduser was 
written. To the musical 
student it is of extra- 
ordinary interest as show- 
ing how. Wagner still 
clung to the skirts of the 
old school. At the same 
time, Zhe Flying Dutchman contains phrases and touches that 
Wagner retained to the very end, and even did we not know the 
authorship an acute critic would come to the conclusion that Zhe 
Flying Dutchman and Parsifal were by the same hand. 


AT DRURY LANE 


Mr. Manners’s Policy—Mr. Manners’s production was excellent 
in every way. It is quite unnecessary for even the most exigent 
critic to say this sort of thing in any spirit of patronage. If there is 
anything of that. kind 
Mr. Manners himself is 
to blame, for he has 
adopted certain tactics 
of appeal that one 
usually associates with 
efforts that are admirable 
in intention but inade- 
quate in achievement. 
That is not the case with 
Mr. Manners. ‘To begin 
with, his chorus is better 
than anything we get at 
Covent Garden, and the 
singers are younger, 
prettier, and more enthu- 
siastic. The principals, 
if not Carusos and Mel- 
bas, are intelligent and 
possess that sense of 
artistic proportion that is 
quite impossible under 
the star system. Further- 
more, the staging of the 
play was excellent, pic- 
turesque, and altogether 
adequate. Mr. Manners, 
in fact, has justified his 
aspirations, and now 
that Covent Garden has 
concluded its Wagner for 
the season his chance 
becomes all the greater. 


“THE JEWESS" 


Mr. Manners is seen lying on 
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SARDOU AND SARAH. 


Bernhardt at her Best.—Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s season opened auspiciously at His 
Majesty’s Theatre with the production of 
M. Victorien Sardou’s new play, Za Sorciére. 


The Story of the Play.—The play in Lrief 
is a stcry of Toledo in 1504. We are intro- 
duced to 'a woman, Zoraya, who has great 
capacity in medicine, which the public, of 
course, think to be sorcery — hence the 
sorceress runs the risk of being brought be- 
fore the Inquisition and burnt. Don Eprique, 
however, who goes to arrest her falls in love 
with the “sorceress.” In one scene Zoraya 
cures a young girl by her hypnotic gift; in 
another she is brought before the Inquisition, 
and we have a thrilling trial scene. Finally 
she is condemned to be burnt, but takes 
poison at the last moment, the curtain falling 
in the fifth act, with Zoraya and her lover 
both falling dead at the church door. It was a 
splendid personal triumph for Madame Bern- 
hardt, whose voice thrilled us all as it has 
thrilled us in years past, and it further gave 
London an opportunity of seeing how stage 
crowds can be manipulated, how every actor 
may perform his part with genuine capacity. 
This was not a case of one star and the res: 
nowhere. There is a scene before the Inquisi- 
tion in which two women swear that the 
heroine Zoraya is a witch. Mesdames Patry 
and Dufrene were really wonderful in these 
parts, and so also was M. de Max as Cardinal 
Ximénés, the Grand Inquisitor. 


The King Pleased.—The King and Queen 
were present in one of the boxes, and at the 
end of the fourth act the King sent for 
Madame Bernhardt and expressed his delight 
at the performance. Mrs. Patrick Campbell is 
to give the play in English. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Kubelik.—Kubelik, who gave his second 
and last concert at the St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday, got a pleasant surprise last weel, 
for a telegram announced that his wife, the 
Countess Czaky, had presented him with 
twins at Castle Kolin, Bohemia. 


KUBELIK 


A reproduction of an oil painting hitherto unpublished 


Madame Magdeleine.—Madame Magde- 
leine is the hypnotised wonder who is holding 
receptions at the Garrick Theatre. Last week 
I gave some pictures illustrating the effect of 
different pieces of music on the lady. I may 
say that the photographer of these, M. Bois- 
sonnas, has issued a much more elaborate 
series showing in detail the many moods that 
a single piece of music can work in the lady. 
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IN THE HALLS. 


Mdlle. Selbini—The name Selbini is 
famous in the curious world of bicycle tricks. 
She manages to vary this somewhat mono- 
tonous form of amusement with real skill, for 
the developments of the wheel can never be 
very great. I should like to present an idea 
to these “artistes.” Why not a musical ride 
on wheels? Every rider could have a bell of 
a different key, and by ringing these during 
the evolution of the wheel some sort of 
effect could be obtained. Mdlle. Selbini is 
married to one of the Pantzers, the “society ” 
acrobats. It is quite astonishing how many 
music-hall performers are German, 


An Irish Comedian.—To Mr. Joe O’Gor- 
man—who has the couragei to be an Irish 
comedian without the aid of the additional 
claw-hammer coat, caubeen, and other such 
stage paraphernalia—belongs the credit of 
being the first to introduce to the variety stage 
an Irish “turn ” of a high order of refinement. 
An Irishman with a genuine appreciation of 
the wit and humour of his countrymen, and 
sincere in his desire to elevate the representa- 
tion of his own nationality, O’Gorman has 
boldly struck out a line distinct from the 
vulgar portraitures frequently to be found on 
the stage. He discards the accessories con- 
sidered essential to the attire of an Irishman, 
drops the exaggerated brogue, and appears in 
faultless frock coat and silk hat, such as any 
Irish gentleman weuld wear while promenading 
his native St. Stephen’s Green. This depar- 
ture has deservedly become popular and 
earns for him a genuine feeling of apprecia- 
tion everywhere he appears. His perform- 
ance abounds with captivating Irish melody 
and wit, and his dancing is scarcely to be 
equalled on the stage. 


Mdlle. Selbini is delighting the audiences at the Alhambra by her marvellous manipulation of the bicycle, with which she performs wonderful feats 
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MISS GRACE CHALMERS 


Miss Chalmers, who has been appearing on tour as Glory Quayle, was specially selected for the part by Mr. Hall Caine himself. Strange to say, although she possesses 

wonderful histrionic abilities Shalmers was never edu 1 for the stage and does not come of a theatrical family. Actre: are born, not made, and never was this 

saying better illustrated t Chalmers. She has had several offers ondon but pr to play her beloved part of Glory in the provinces, where in 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and in fact in all the big provincial cities, she has made a big name for herself in this character 
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CELEBRITIES “FOUND OUT” 


Mr. Leo Trevor at Jokotown. 


“Come into my den” “No? Well, let us make ourselves comfortable “| take a great delight in birds-nesting” 
outside” 


“I love idling in a punt” “| always drive my own motor” “Il am a cricketer of the old school” 


b 


Pay any Tj 
ih 8] 1 


**1 once walked from Richmond to Mortlake” “| have a small suburban shooting” 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


nection with this competition, and the sending to us of a photo- 
graph by any competitor must be taken as implying full permission 
for us to publish it. This competition began in our issue of 


Tas competition started in our issue of May 18 and will run for 

twelve weeks in all. All intending competitors have to do is to 
send in a photograph of any pretty child, either their own or the child 
of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor 
may send in as many photographs as he or she 
pleases, but each photograph must be accompanied 
by a full set of twelve coupons, one of which will 
appear during each week the competition lasts. A 
coupon will be found each week on the last page of 
THE TATLER, ze., the page facing the inside back 
cover. 

As “child” is a somewhat indefinite term, it has 
been decided that no photograph of a boy or girl over 
twelve years of age will be considered by the judges 
in this competition. In all there will be three 
prizes, which will be awarded in order to the senders 
of what are adjudged to be the three prettiest chil- 
dren. The task of deciding which are the three 
prettiest children will be undertaken by Lady Conan 
Doyle, the wife of the creator of ‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the distinguished 
novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be 
regarded as absolutely final. Each photograph sent 
in must have written clearly on the back of it the 
name and address of the sender as well as the full name and 
address of the original of the photograph. 

Photographs may be taken either 
by professional or amateur photo- 
graphers, but in all cases they 
must be non-copyright. For the 
benefit of those who perhaps do 
not understand what this means 
1 may repeat what I said in a 
previous issue, Roughly speaking, 
the law concerning photographs is 
this: If vou have a photograph 
taken by a_ professional photo- 


FIRST PRIZE—A SOLID SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


May 18, but there is still time to enter for it as back numbers can 
be obtained either direct from the publishers, or from any bookstall 
or newsagent, 


POINTS TO BE 
REMEMBERED 


1. Professional photographers. 
are not allowed to compete except 
where they send in photographs 
of their own children. 

2. Every photograph sent in 
in connection with this competition 
must have been taken not more 
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grapher and pay him for it the 
copyright is yours; that is to 
say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you 
do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the 
property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to 
have it published. We reserve 
to ourselves the right to publish 
without payment any photograph 
or photographs received in con- 


than a year before the date on 
which the competition closes. 

3. No photographs under any 
circumstances will be returned. 

4. The competition closes with 
our issue of August 10, and photo- 
graphs, which must be addressed 
to “ The Pretty Children Editor, 
THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
E.C.,” will only be received be- 
tween Wednesday, August Io, 
and Tuesday, August 16. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Service 
with Hot-water Jug 


wy A 
6 ree 


SECOND PRIZE—A LADY'S DRESSING BAG 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., for 
the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted in massive ‘ Repoussé” 
sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth 
brush, shoe horn, button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s companion com- 
plete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles and Sheffield steel. The leather 
fittings comprise stationery case, pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel 
case, purse, housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink pot, match box, 
folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling tongs with ivory handles. Valued 
at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Diamond Daisy Pattern Necklet 


THIRD PRIZE—A DIAMOND NECKLET 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted in best quality gold. 
Valued at £35 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Cricket Fallacies.—In the current 
number of C. B. Fry’s Magazine 
Mr. D. L. A. Jephson has contributed 
a timely article on cricket fallacies. 
Side by side with the journalising of 
cricket there have arisen, according to 
Mr. Jephson, many strange fallacies 
which to men who have played the 
game with the bat and ball on green 
turf seem almost unaccountable. Mr. 
Jephson is always most loyal to the 
Surrey team, and quite naturally turns 
his attention first and foremost to what 
he calls the Bobby Abel fallacy. “I 
have watched this fallacy grow for 
years,” writes Mr. Jephson. ‘“* Bobby 
Abel; yes, a very fine batsman, but he 
never could play fast bowling. For- 
sooth ! is it not marvellous? Here is 
a man who, year after year, has made 
his 2,000 and sometimes 3,000 runs, 
and made them off the face of his bat, 
and he cannot play fast bowling. 
Nearly every county is possessed of a 
fast bowler of sorts, and for years this 
fast bowler has bumped down well on 
the short side ; at times, of course, he is 
successful. Well, has not every bats- 
man living been snicked out in a similar 
manner?” Most of the fallacies concerning 
cricket and cricketers have probably had their 
origin, as Mr. Jephson suggests, with those 
who only play the game with a pencil and a 
piece of paper, or play it in cabs or trams or 
on the top of the omnibus with the help of 
the Sportsman or the latest cricket extra. 


The Bobby Abel Legend. —With regard, 
however, to the legend concerning Bobby Abel 
and fast bowling, I think Mr. Jephson is mis- 
taken if he supposes that this legend has been 
fostered solely by pen and pencil cricketers. 
At any rate, I can call to mind off-hand a 
couple of allusions to Abel’s inability to play 
fast bowling which were certainly not made 
by either pen or pencil or omnibus cricketers. 
Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, in his chapter on Abel in 
Giants of the Game, declares that one of the 
most painful sights ever witnessed was the 
way Bobby Abel ran away from Kortright’s 
bowling at Lord’s in 1898, and in the imagi- 
nary match in the /ubilee Book we all 
remember how “ Cain” got out through edging 
away from a fast ball. Personally I think 
Mr. Lyttelton is unjust to Abel. . I remember 
the Gentlemen and Players match at Lord’s 
in 1898 very well. The wicket was a little 
fiery, Mr. Kortright was bowling a trifle 
short and at a tremendous. pace, and if 
Abel ducked once or twice to save his skull 
so did Arthur Shrewsbury, whom nobody ever 
accused of being unable to play, fast bowling. 
My point, however, is that however apocryphal 
the Abel legend may be it was not entirely 
the invention of an irresponsible journalist or 
omnibus chatterer. 


The Fry-Yorkshire Legend.—For the 
most part Mr. Jephson confines himself to 
general cases of fallacies rather than particular 
instances. He might, however, have quoted 
one of the most extraordinary of all the popular 
fallacies concerning cricket, viz., that Mr. Fry 
can make runs against any county except 
Yorkshire. Although this is one of those 


Stearn 


F. B. WILSON 


The captain of the Cambridge cricket eleven 


legends which ought to carry its own refuta- 
tion with it, I have seen it in print dozens of 
times, and can only suppose that it was 
originally meant for an ill-timed joke on the 
part of some journalist. Prior to the week 
before last Fry had played twenty-four innings 
against Yorkshire, had been twice not out, 
and in all had scored 1,339 runs with an 
average of 60.76. As Mr. Fry’s scores 
against Yorkshire include 179 not out, 105, 
234, and 177, the man who foisted the Fry 
and Yorkshire legend on the public must 
indeed have had a heart of oak and triple 
brass. Oddly enough I heard it suggested 
only last week in the pavilion at Lord’s that 
Mr, Fry’s theory of moral ascendency as 
accounting for the success of the Yorkshire 
bowlers in the past years owes its origin to 
the fact that those bowlers had never been 
able to obtain an ascendency over Mr. Fry, 
moral or otherwise. 


Concerning Cricket Crowds. — In the 
Daily Express last week Mr. Fry remarked 
on the greater keenness one finds among 
cricket crowds in the north than in the south. 
Of Lancashire cricket crowds I know little or 
nothing, but the spectators in Yorkshire are 
undoubtedly not merely more keen but are 
far more loyal to their own side than any 
cricket crowds in the south. Yorkshiremen 
are tremendously keen to see their own side 
win, but however bitter the defeat of York- 
shire may be to them they never barrack 
their own countrymen, no matter how badly 
they fare. I wish I could say the same about 
every cricket crowd in the south of England. 
There is one particular cricket ground in the 
west where the spectators apparently care for 
nothing but the result. If their own side win 
they are ungrudging in their cheers, but they 
have no sympathy for the vanquished. 
Indeed, the captain of a county team that 
occasionally plays some of its matches on the 
ground which I have in my mind once told 
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me that there was no crowd in England 
more trying to play before. His 
county may have accomplished no end 
of victories elsewhere, but let it fail on 
that particular ground and the spec- 
tators at once begin to treat the county 
eleven as though they were their 
bitterest enemies. Lord’s, I think, 
must be the pleasantest ground in 
England for a sensitive player. No- 
where else are the spectators quite so 
impassively unemotional. Perhaps a 
victory by Middlesex over Yorkshire 
may occasionally arouse a little enthu- 
siasm, but apart from a test match, 
the Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Eton and Harrow matches, victory or 
defeat is treated by the Lord’s crowd 
with perfect equanimity. 


“A Schoolboy Jessop.”— It was 
Mr. Warner, I think, who first called 
E. J. V. Hopley ‘a schoolboy Jessop,” 
after watching that player in the Eton 
and Harrow match a couple of years 
ago. C. Palmer, the Uppingham cap- 
tain, seems to be even more Jessopian 
in his methods than Mr. Hopley ever 
was. In the match between Upping- 
ham and Haileybury the week before last 
Uppingham was set to make 304 runs to win 
with only 2 hr. 45 min. left for play. Palmer 
went in first and scored 226 in 2 hr. ro min., 
and I believe never gave a chance. He hit 
four 6’s, thirty-two 4’s, and in one over scored 
no fewer than 24 runs. His last 100 only 
took him 33 min. to make. Palmer’s 226 is 
a record in an inter-public school match. 
Of course, many schoolboys have played a 
bigger innings, but not in a match against 
another school. 


The Success of Kent.—Had_ anyone 
prophesied last April that in the middle of 
June Kent would stand equal with Sussex, 
and above Middlesex, Essex, Warwickshire, 
and Surrey in the county championship, he 
would probably have been regarded ‘as an 
incurable optimist. When it was known that 
C, J. Burnup would play no county cricket 
this year and that J. R. Mason and S. H. Day 
would not be regular members of the~eleven 
Kent’s prospects looked exceedingly small. 
But even without Mr. Burnup results have 
proved that the Kent eleven contains some 
most effective batsmen, while Fielder is 
fast justifying the high opinion Mr. Warner 
formed of him in Australia. Well as Kent 
has done, however, the county would have 
done much better if the fielding had only been 
of a higher order. Major Trevor goes so far 
as to say that on present form Kent is one of 
the worst fielding sides in the country, which 
is certainly saying a good deal. The example 
of A. O. Jones has had much to do with the 
building up of the Notts eleven into one of 
the smartest fielding sides in England, and it 
is a pity that Kent has not equally profited 
by the good example set last season by C. J. 
Burnup. 


“Poor Surrey.”—Pity mingled with con- 
tempt seems to be the correct journalistic atti- 
tude towards Surrey at the present moment. 
In any account of a match in which Surrey has 
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taken part it is safe to bet two to one that you 
will find the words, “ poor Surrey,” occurring 
at least once. If the Surrey committee keep 
resolutely to what I understand is their policy, 
of training a team really worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the county, by only playing young 
men who are able to field, or at any rate 
willing to Jearn, the cricket reporter will 
have countless opportunities of working off 
his pet phrase for the next couple‘ of years, 
At the end of that time, however, | shall not 
be in the least surprised to read something 
about Surrey’s poor opponents. Perhaps the 
Surrey committee made a mistake in per- 
sisting too Jong 
with players 
whose day was 
evidently past, 
but it is an un- 


gracious _ busi- 
ness to part with 
old and_ tried 
servants. How- 
ever, they seem 
now to have 
made up their 


minds that an 
absolute re- 
organisation of 
the team is in- 
evitable, and | 
have not the 
slightest doubt 
that in due time 
they will meet 
with their re- 
ward, But a 
great team can- 
not be built up in a month or even a season, 
and while the Surrey team is in the building 
the committee must be prepared for a certain 
amount of defeat and disappointment. 


The Consistency of C. B. Fry.—An aver- 
age of 87 naturally implies very few failures, 
and more wonderful even than Mr. Fry’s run- 
getting this season is his consistency. It is 
depressing enough in all conscience to have 
to bowl against a batsman with a full know- 
ledge that he may, and probably will, make 
150, but the depression becomes greater when 
the bowler feels that even if the batsman does 
not make too it is a practical certainty that he 
will not make less than 50. Whether 
C. B. Fry is as great a cricketer as 
W. G. Grace was twenty-five years 
ago, or Victor Trumper is to-day, must 
remain a matter of individual opinion ; 
there is, however, not a shadow of a 
doubt that he is the most consistent 
batsman living. He has reduced the 
art of run-getting not merely to an 
exact science but to a certainty. As, 
however, no human being can be a 
perfect machine, it is more than prob- 
able that before the end of the season 
Mr. Fry will fail to score in at least one 
match; when this does happen it is 
safe to prophesy that the newspapers 
will devote more space to the circum- 
stance than if any other batsman had 
played an innings of 300. In fact, a 
“blob” from Fry would be regarded as 
something far more wonderful than a 
score of 250 from his bat. 


The Element of Gambling.—I am 
not sure, however, that the inevitability 
ot Fry’s batting really adds to the 
interest of cricket. Itis the uncertainty, 
the gambling element in cricket, that 
has so endeared it to the heart of every 
Englishman, but there is nothing of a 


Cc. D. McIVER 


One of the Oxford eleven 


gampfe about Mr. Fry’s batting. If his hand 
or eye could only occasionally fail him the 
spectators as well as the bowlers would be more 
inclined to bless him; but this feeling only 
exists where county cricket is concerned. If 
Mr. Fry can only reproduce his present form 
when the Australians are with us next year he 
stands a reasonable chance of establishing a 
perfectly novel record by making a century in 
every test match. If he can only succeed in 
doing tnis he may be sure that no one will 
grumble at him for the weariness of h‘s 


consistency. Mr. Fry owes the Australians a 
century or two. 


Lancashire and the Championship.—The 
Lancashire team seems to be acquiring some 
of those qualities that were for a long time 
considered the monopoly of Yorkshire. Against 
Kent last week, after MacLaren, Spooner, 
Hornby, and Poidevin had failed to come up 
to expectations, Sharp, Hallows, and Cuttell, 
who are not generally regarded as formidable 
batsmen, came tothe rescue. Sooner or later, 
I suppose, Lancashire will come to grief, but 
on their present form it is difficult to see what 
county is to beat them. They may not have 
any fast-wicket bowlers, but so strong is the 
side in batting that they can apparently always 
ensure themselves against defeat. 
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Who scored 226 for Uppingham recently 


DHE. TALLER 


The South Africans at Lord’s.—Middle- 
sex did not pay the South Africans a high 
compliment by the team they put into the 
field against them last week, although Cecil 
Headlam, one of the newcomers, greatly 
distinguished himself. However, most of the 
Middlesex amateurs are fairly busy men with 
businesses of their own to attend to, and the 
claims of the county championship are exact- 
ing enough as it is. Bosanquet appears to 
have two styles of batting as well as two styles 
of bowling. At the beginning of the season 
I saw him stone-wall like a Scotton for an 
innings of 50 at Lord’s; against the South 
Africans the 
other day he 
played almost 
like a _ Jessop 
for his innings 
of 110. 


“Gaivievra 
Dog ——.”—It 
is no libel on 
Mr. Perrin to say 
that he is not a 
great fieldsman, 
but there is no 
reason why he 
should be 
hanged and 
quartered for 
offences which 
he never com- 
mitted. In a 
report of the 
Essex and York- 
shire match last 
week I read that Perrin let an easy chance 
from Haigh, who had then scored 5, go 
through his hands to the boundary. Now, I 
saw the whole of. Haigh’s innings, and as 
far as Mr. Perrin was concerned the nearest 
approach to a chance which he got was a 
high drive which, by jumping up, he was just 
able to touch with the tips of his fingers. 
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John Devey, Director.—It is a novelty 
for a professional football player to become a 
member of the directorate of his club, but a 
dread of novelty has not interfered with John 
Devey being elected a director of the Aston 
Villa club. I see that some of the Birmingham 
papers apparently resent the promo- 
tion of Devey, but there is no reason 
why the experiment should not turn 
out excellently. Devey has always 
been something more than a mere foot- 
baller. He is a man of great force 
of character, and as long as he was 
captain of the Villa team he not only 
played football in the spirit of true 
sportsmanship but succeeded in incul- 
cating a sportsmanlike spirit into the 
team. The only objection I can see 
against Devey’s appointment is that 
which is sometimes urged against the 
promotion of a ranker in the army, 
viz., that he knows too. much about his 
former companions. Buta director of 
a football club is hardly in the same 
position towards the players as an 
officer in the army is towards the rank 
and file, and any special knowledge 
Devey may possess about his former 
colleagues he is not in the least likely 
to use to their disadvantage. 


“England v. Australia.”—In reply 
to M. J. and others, Mr. Pentelow’s 
book, Exgland v. Australia, is pub- 
lished by J. W. Arrowsmith of Bristol, 
and the price is 3s. 6d. 
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A Cure for Dyspepsia.—When I was 
golfing at Cromer recently | met on the links 
an old friend of mine whom I had not seen 
for a couple of years. He was looking so 
uncommonly well that I asked him what had 
become of his dyspepsia; he had evidently 
discovered a cure, the prescription for which 
he gave me in three words, “ Cromer, golf, 
and Plasmon.”’ I had heard before each of 
these items recommended as a cure for indi- 


gestion, but my friend’s case was so severe . 


that he apparently had recourse to the three 
of them at once. 


Prepared for Emergencies.—There is no 
immediate sign of revolution in this country, 
but in the last generation it was quite the 
fashion amongst certain leading personages 
in society to prepare for emergencies. I am 
not sure that Queen Victoria herself did not 
set the example which others copied. The 
custom has not altogether died out eithe. 
Lord Rosebery sent his two daughters to the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy in their early days at the express 
wish of the late Lady Rosebery, so that they 
might have the training necessary to earn their 
own living in case of accident. The younger, 
Lady Crewe, is accordingly an expert house- 
maid and quite capable of initiating a novice 
in the mysteries of the broom and dustpan. 
Her elder sister, Lady Sybil Grant, chose 
cookery, and was quite learned in all the 
duties of a chef. Both went into the work so 
energetically at the school that each probably 
knows more about her particular “ line” than 
the average maid who picks up things hap- 
hazard as she goes along. 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 5 


4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
* tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post o7 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated June 29) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, July rr. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


‘Too Many Hansoms.—The cab strike is 
at an end and the London season is sul at 
its height, and yet any afternoon row after 
row of empty hansoms can be seen in the 
West-end. It is obvious that London is 
over-cabbed. Even with the concessions 
made by the proprietors it is perfectly plain 
that many cabdrivers in London are un- 
able to make a living wage. The only cure 
for this unsatisfactory state of things is that 
the cabs shall be fewer and much_ better 
equipped. Even in Regent Street and Picca- 
dilly there are far too many dingy hansoms 
‘with broken-down horses. Another important 
factor in the cab difficulty is the unwillingness 
of certain cabbies to take their legal far. 
Dozens of well-to-do people prefer the dis- 
comfort of the omnibus to the risk of being 
compelled to pay excess fares under menace 
of abuse and bad language. The well- 
conducted cabman is suffering for the sins of 
his ill-mannered brethren. 


The First ’Varsity Match.—The Eton 
and Harrow is older than the Oxford and 
Cambridge and may be said to be the parent 
of it. The first Oxford and Cambridge 
match, which took place about June 4, 1827, 
seems to have originated in the fact that 
one Charles Wordsworth (afterwards Bishop 
of St. Andrews), who had played in the 
Harrow eleven at Lord’s, went as an under- 
graduate to Oxford, while being the son of the 


Double 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters. being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 15 
(Eleventh Series) 


On this day many years ago 
We had our greatest loss, you know. 


1, Add but one note, a fourth, and yet two-fifths, 
And I become a port 

Where a great victory o'er the infidel 
A truce for three years bought. 

Give me a head—and lo I mean a pun — 

To be exact in ceremonial done. 


S) 


3. With head and tail I am the ill-used hero 
Condemned for murder, saved in manner queer-oh, 
In time to learn what meant volcano near-oh 

4. Liitzow, their leader, and spelt as pronounced, 
'Tis said that they the French invaders trounced. 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers 
may possibly count 


The Twelfth Series begins next week. 
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Master of Trinity, Cambridge, he naturally 
had many friends at the latter university. 
He appears to have been spoiling for another 
“inter” contest, and he set to work to per- 
suade the cricketing authorities of both uni- 
versities. Eventually he succee'ed ; Lord’s 
was fixed on as the venue after the example 
of the Eton and Harrow, and Oxford gave 
Cambridge a tremendous thrashing. It is 
interesting to observe that Wordsworth got 
leave on plea of visiting his dentist. Pro- 
bably the excuses of the others were equally 
stereotyped. 


Changes at Lord’s.—Some idea of the 
difference between Lord’s ground at the time 
of the first Oxford and Cambridge match and 
to-day may be gathered from the fact that 
in an advertisement of a match of about this 
period, ‘good stabling” on the ground is 
held out as an inducement to the public to 
come. Lord’s, in fact, was in the suburbs, 
and was regarded as a good drive from 
London—rather like Ranelagh at the present 
day—and the horses had to be “put up.” 
The entrance money was 6d., which sounds 
less but was really much more than the 
present charge if we consider the difference 
in the value of money. In those days cricket 
matches were usually played for stakes like 
races or wrestling matches now. Surrey, 
for instance, played All England for £1,000 
a side. It must be remembered also that the 
players wore flannels and chimney-pot hats 
and play was after the manner of Dingley 
Dell v. All-Muggleton. Nowadays the top 
hats and the betting have both been dropped, 
but it is doubtful if the play is better. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Eleventh Series) 
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Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from: 
Aenea, Amabelle, Arho, Arlechsite, Aylwards, Alsagon, 
Arosa, Attrafala, Amsted, Algebar, April, Aldebaran, 
Aston, Arvalana, Atalanta, Ajanda, Aladdin, Arpa, Ash- 
bury, Aredane, Alif, Alnwick, Ajib, Altanower, Aaron, 
Almeria, Buscot, Bristol, Boofer-lady, Boynes, Baker, 
Busby, Berks, Bydand, Brislingtor, Bela, Belledame, 
Beppo, Barbara, Buxsted, Bukhso, Bosmere, Bimbo, 
Beeswax, Berth, Bulbul, Britannia, Claribel, Carminol, 
Carlos, Colleen-bawn, Croquet, Coolidge, Chippie, Cass, 
Cousin-kate, Claudia, Croaker, Carrots, Chiria, Chuffo, 
Corrib, Criffel, Cabbaloff, Coomb, Cyprus, Castledene, 
Cervin, Cocky, Crossjack, Chinchin, Davos-platz, Dowd- 
sir, Dumnorix, Duberley, Dignity, Daisy, Dumbie, 
Dubious, Diddums, Dolabella, Dewankhas, Dearthing, 
Exe, Evilgar, Enos, Elmbank, Eastwind, Ethie, Emi- 
grant, Esperance, Florence, Florodora, Fusilier, Fortiter,. 
Filletoville, Flosager, Fidelia, Flarelight, Francis, Freda, 
Gasco, Gumberbird, Gem, Gatherso, Gargoyle, Gros- 
venortwo, Gartonsar, Golo, Grimstone, Glevum, Herr- 
oil, Hythe, Horsa, Hemlock, Heath, Hittite, Hiawatha, 
Hopeiwin, Hadith, Himalaya, Hook, Ignota, Ingovar, 
Irene, Jacko, Knot, Kaschcasch, Kiwi, Kamsin, Kytebar, 
Keepatit, Keys, Kid, Karker, Kands, Ko, Kempsey, 
Lengthington, Lavender, Lord-jim, Leep, Lontos, Lhasa, 
Lux, Louth, Lookitout, Milton, Manor, Marion, Mies- 
mine, Moremie, Muggleton, Monazite, Mars, Mitcord, 
Magpie, Muswell, M.L.H., Macaudax, My-eye, Minorca, 
Mummer, Mustigrits, Mon, Nacnud, Nibs, Nimble, 
Nidma, Ninny, Nitram, No-trumps, Nedals, Norbreck, 
Olea, Ohto, Oak, Oswy, Orion, Owen, Omar, Owlet, 
Pompom, Puff-billiard, Peeroot, Pursygib, Petite, Pegasus, 
Peverel, Poolbars, Pophen, Peace, Park, Paris, Pixie, 
Parciau, Pongkyle, Pluto, Penguin, Primavera, Quack- 


quack, Roma, Ronfran, Reldas, Ronpu, Reindeer, 
Rough, Roy, Stopher, Snipe, SIyscreper Snaffle, 
Sheward, Supercargo, Sandow, Shadwell, Saltpan, 


Sunset, Spin, Swansnest, Scraps, Sa, St. George, She, 
Sturford, Square, Splendide, Salmon, Seesaw, St. Quen- 
tin, St. Andrew, Tamworth, Tufted-hen, Twin, Tidy- 
hero, Tryandu, Truth, Tina, Towser, Templemaj, 
Troloss, Tarbaby, Tobias-john, Tatticalli, Tussock, Taffy, 
Talfourd, Usher, U.B.C., Victor; Vinna, Variag, Vix, 
Verax, Waver, Whiskers, Wylemore, Workitout, Wield- 
food, Wugmump, We-two, Widow-twigg, Wyst, Way- 
foong, Waterside, Wharehou, Weel, Wistahs, Wasp, 
Yma, Yasmar, Yoke, Yellow, Zwanzig, Zwei. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that 


“ No-trumps' '* 
answer to No, 8 arrived too late. 
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THE SALE OF SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES AT STAFFORD HOUSE 


Society Working in a Good Cause. 


Camptell & Gray 


THE STAFFORD HOUSE GARDEN AND SOME OF THE GUESTS 


Harris and Sutherland tweeds were largely represented at the sale—which was for the benefit of the Scottish crofters—where Messrs. D. H: Evans were 
showing a large number of sac and shooting coats made in these tweeds 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Gordon Bennett Race.—For the third 
time France has won the Gordon Bennett race. 
The contest this year was a magnificent 
motor event.and the world looked on with 
surprise at the curious spectacle, of three 
French cars competing on German soil in 
a sporting contest. By the way, the German 
Emperor missed a great and a dramatic op- 
portunity, and he is rather fond of dramatic 
effects. He had returned to the course some 
forty minutes before the finish for the ex- 
press purpose of receiving a German victor in 
the Imperial tribune ; but a Frenchman won, 
and the Kaiser retired within the tribune and 
left the congratulations to France to the Duke 
of Ratibor, president of the German Auto- 
mobile Club, which was a tactical error such 


as the Emperor is not often guilty of. The . 


whole world would have responded to the 
more generous touch of the Kaiser himselt 
receiving and congratulating Théry—a Freuch 
winner on a German course. 


racer he had intended to run. When the 
committee finally refused to accept his re- 
signation from the team it was then too late 
to get the six-cylinder racer ready in time for 
some road rehearsals on the track. 


A ‘Flyer.”—The car was sent out to 
Homburg but arrived only forty-eight hours 
before the race, which gave no time for a trial 
of its fitness for the track. The day before 
the race Mr. Clifford Earp took me for a trip 
on the track—its racing baptism, for it was 
taken untested from the Napier works at 
Acton, although it ran admirably from Flush- 
ing to Homburg. It certainly showed some 
grand speed points on our spin, and we timed 
the six-cylinder to rush some of the steepest 
hills at seventy miles an hour. The Auto- 
mobile Club should at once take decisive steps 
towards a more forward policy so as to en- 
courage British competitors to build cars for 


the next contest. The cost of this six-cylinder 


asking German policemen and the idle’ 
spectators at street corners where the im- 
portant ‘‘ weighing-in ” was being held. 


No Badge or Pass.-—The owner of two 
of the British competing racing cars com- 
plained bitterly to me that he was not only 
excluded from the street where the weighing- 
in took place but that when he persisted in 
forcing his way in, owing to his non-possession 
of a badge or pass, he was constantly ordered 
to ‘move on” by the police while engaged in 
the serious work of weighing-in the cars he 
had built. Meanwhile all the foreign clubs 
were looking after the interests of their teams 
and club members with indefatigable zeal and 
courtesy. 


Back to the Land.—There is little doubt 
that the railway motor-car services now being 
established throughout the country will send 
many back to a rural life who have been 
forced to desert villages from which there 


MR. W. M. LETTS CLIMBING SNOWDON ON A _ 5-H.P. OLDSMOBILE 


The time occupied by Mr. Letts in making the ascent was just over one hour. 


He stopped 2 min. at Hebron station points, and half a minute at the second set of points. 


Mr. Letts states that if the culverts were covered over beforehand he would undertake to drive the car straight to the top of Snowdon without a single stop 


A More Sporting Club.—Meanwhile it is 
imperative unless Great Britain is to take a 
wofully back seat in motor matters that the 
Automobile Club should be reorganised on a 
‘serious sporting basis and give some real 
encouragement to British designers and 
builders of automobiles. Some time since 
we heard great promises of a reorganised 
A.C.G. B. and I. Methinks the promoters 
did protest too much, for Club matters grow 
worse and worse, and the Races Committee is 
composed of men who know little or nothing 
of racing matters. 


The Six-Cylinder Napier.—Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of the committee’s decision 
as to the exclusion of a second Napier from 
the Gordon Bennett team. The action of the 
committee was so unsportsmanlike that Mr. 
Edge felt constrained to withdraw, and stopped 
the construction of the new six-cylinder Napier 


Napier tots up to something like £5,000— 
money spent to no purpose so far as the 
Gordon Bennett race is concerned. But 
Mr. Edge intends taking it to the United 
States for the Vanderbilt 300 miles race as 
well as to the autumn contests on the Florida 
Beach, U.S.A. 


A “Casual” Club.—The British com- 
petitors at Homburg were all complaining 
that the club stage management of race 
matters was-the greatest possible hindrance 
to them in their arduous duties ; they vainly 
asked their club for particulars as to the 
whereabouts of the weighing-in ceremonies 
the day before therace. The only information 
vouchsafed was that “it would be some 
time in the morning somewhere in the town.” 
Homburg consequently saw the curious 


spectacle of the British team driving their 


racing monsters haphazard about the town 
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were no lines of communication with civilisa- 
tion ; that is to say, with towns offering the 
life, stir, and-amusement which the modern 
man and woman demand. 


A Motor Respirator.—A mechanically- 
operated respirator for use by motorists is the 
latest absurdity. Surely goggles and mask 
are sufficiently unzesthetic necessities without 
adding a respirator to car kit. It is furnished 
with a valve through which the bad air is 
breathed from the lungs and the fresh air, 
filtered through a sieve and antiseptic jacket, 
is drawnin. It is called an “ auto-spiro,” and 
in proof of its necessity a statement is made 
that 15,000,000 microbes were run to earth 
and captured in the antiseptic jacket after a 
fast run in the country. Perhaps! But may- 
be these microbes were just those whose 
inhalation induce the health notoriously 
conferred by motoring. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


pee hurly-burly of the championships is 
done, the various battles have been 
lost and won, and the sandhills of Sandwich 
where so many stirring events have recently 
been enacted have resumed their wonted 
aspect of loneliness and desolation. The 
amateur championship cup is now on its way 
to America, and Mr. Travis has scored heavily 
in taking it across the Atlantic at the first 
attempt. He is reported to have said that 
he is a busy man and will not be able to come 
back with it next year. This would be a pity, 
for we would all like to see him again ; but 
even if he is prevented from defending his 
title himself there are sure to be plenty of 
other American golfers: who will make the 
trip, anxious to emulate his success, and all 
this will make for good golf and good sport. 


‘The lessons of the amateur championship 

- have been well pointed out by various 
writers, and put briefly they amount 
to this—that golf is, after al', a game 
of-skill rather than strength. Of late 
years we have been regarding it too 
much as an athletic game and de- 
voting too much attention to driving, 
to the neglect of the finer po.nts of 
approaching and'putting. It was his 
superiority at the short game com- 
bined with clean and straight driving 
and not the rubber-cored ball or the 
Schenectady putter which won Mr. 
Travis the championship. 


t has been suggested that all our 
men have to do to prevent any 
player of Mr. Travis’s moderate driv- 
ing powers from winning again is 
to practice approaching and putting, 
but it may be questioned whether it 
is possible to combine the delicacy 
of touch required for the short game 
at its best with the enormous physical 
strain which our long dtivers put 
upon themselves. In the eight rounds 
which the finalists have to play in the 
course of the championship there is 
a vast expenditure of nervous energy, 
and the player who is hitting all the 
time for all he is worth is sure to be 
physically less able to stand the strain 
towards the finish and play the finer 
shots properly than he who has been 
driving well within himself through- 
out. At any rate, it is much more 
important, as Mr. Travis has reminded us, 
to get 5 yards nearer the hole with the 
approach than to get 20 yards further from 
the tee, and it is to be hoped that our best 
players will cease their efforts to lengthen their 
drives and devote their attention to shortening 
their putts. 


here does not seem to be any particular 
lesson to be derived from the open 
championship except that the trade of the 
prophet is a bad one. The scores made were 
unprecedented and they point to a remarkable 
improvement in professional form. This 
improvement has been going on steadily for 
the past ten years, as a reference to the 
championship returns will show, but under 
present conditions it seemed all but impossible 
that last year’s scores could be much improved 
upon.’ The event has shown that the limit of 
golfing skill even with the present implements 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF OLD TOM 
Taken on his eighty-third birthday 


and on present courses has not: yet been 
reached, and we may live to see the champion- 
ship won with an average of threes. 


A thing that strikes one is the great gap 

that separates the amateur from the 
professional golfer—a gap that does not get any 
narrower. At cricket the best amateurs are 
quite the equal of the best professionals ; but 
at golf they are almost in a different class, 
Perhaps the explanation is that in golf the ~ 
amateurs have not the advantage of constant 
play and competition against the best pro- 
fessionals as they have in cricket. The crack 
amateur golfer is constantly playing with 
inferior players, whereas the crack professional 
is nearly always engaged in matches and 
tournaments against his own equals, and it is 
probable that it is the necessity for always 
playing up to concert pitch that gives the 
professional his superiority. 


MORRIS 


he veteran golfer, old Tom Morris, 
attained his eighty-third birthday at St. 
Andrew’s on June 9, and as usual celebrated 
the occasion by 2 round of the links. Mr. H. 
S.C. Everard played the best ball of “ old 
Tom” and the Rev. F. W. Parsons, the 
veteran receiving a stroke a hole in con- 
sideration of his advanced age. Old Tom, 
however, was in great form, and his side won 
by 6 and 5. Despite his great age he was 
driving beth far and sure from the tee and 
through the green,-and it is said that he 
has not driven so well for some years. The 
accompanying portrait of the grand old golfer 


was taken on his birthday. 

ape first amateur championship of France 
was a highly successful affair, all the 

English players who attended the meeting 

being delighted with the course and with 

the good sportsmanship and _ hospitality 
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of the French golfers and the committee of 
the Société de Golf de Paris. The winner, 
Mr. Beeche, and also the runner-up, Mr. 
Overbury, played good golf in the final of 
36 holes, but Mr. Beeche ran away at the 
start and Mr. Overbury could not overhaul 
‘him. It is to be hoped that next year some 
of our-best players will cross the Channel and 
take part in this interesting event. 


here has been some trouble about the 
renewal of the lease of the Plaine de 
Billére, over which the Pau Golf Club has 
its course, It is comforting to learn that the 
matter has been satisfactorily arranged. The 
lease has not only been renewed but some 
new ground has been acquired along the river 
Gave. When this has been cleared and pre- 
‘pared some of the present crossing will be 
avoided, so that Pau will be easily able to 
maintain its position as one of the best of 
continental golf courses. 


(CG assobury Park, Watford, the 

home of the West Herts Golf 
Club, is to be the scene this year of 
the 36-hole qualifying competition for 
the southern section of the Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Association to decide 
who are to take part in the finals of 
the annual tournament promoted by 
the News of the World. The date 
for the play at West Herts is July 6. 
The final matches are to be played 
at Mid Surrey on October 4, 5, and 6, 
when cash prizes of the value of 
£240 besides challenge medals will 
be offered. 


Gok courses all’ over the - country 

are now showing the benefit of 
the heavy rains and floods experienced 
in. the early spring. It is true that 
one result has been to make the 
growth of grass off the courses ab- 
normal, and this even on seaside 
courses, but on the course itself the 
turf is of exceptional excellence, 
while the putting greens have seldom 
been so uniformly good. A good deal 
of the recent low scoring, both in the 
championships and at other meetings, 
has been due to this cause, and it is 
one which has been somewhat over- 
looked in accounting forthe wholesale 
breaking of records. 


To the Amateur Champion 


O thou who conquer’dst Hutchinson and Reade— 
**O lastly over strong against’?* E. Blackwell — 
Thou who, as those above named are agreed, 
Thine Haskell-dost invariably smack well. 


Whether with driver slim or burnished cleck, 
Or with thy weird and horrible Schenectadyft — 
(I heard a man pronounce it so last week 3 
Rightly or not, I neither knew nor recked a D). 


Once on the green, where others oft are slack, 
Thou seldom needest two, and never three shots, 
Whilst gaily pulling—not thy ball, alack! 
But—a Havanah, longer than thy tee shots! 


Loud will they shout in far Connecticut, 
“Say, what is wrong with W. J. Travis??? 
“* Oh, he’s all right: he never missed a putt !?? 
Will echo back. O rara rara avis! 


Who says, ‘‘ A lucky win’? The thing’s absurd ! 
Yet I reflect with glee (which kindly pardon) 
That though thou dost eclipse our common herd 
We've still the Sandy one, Braid, White, and Vardon! 
*If you would trace the above quotation, see 
Tne Samson Agonistes of J. Milton. 
+The weapon this by whose .assistance he 
Outputted all his foes, including Hilton. 
—Golf Illustrated, 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


he London season is raging with even more than its 
accustomed virulence now that a certain number of 
days have been fine consecutively, and more especially has 
the plague of bazaars descended. on the metropolis. The 
poor we have always with us, and the various devices for 
assisting them are even more obvious. Perhaps the most 
insistent method of beneficence—also the one which as a 
rule is the least productive—is the big bazaar. Placards, 
banner;, advertisements, leaflets, public and private appeals, 
all call our attention to its beauties, its amusements, its 
general brilliance. Royalty will open it, aristocracy and 
high society preside at its stalls, fashionable firms supply 
assortments of goods, eminent ladies contribute fancy work, 
and distinguished actors and singers help to entertain the 
enraptured customers. 


pray the average person is not very charitable and 

needs a stimulus or some kind of a return for his con- 
tribution before he can be made generous. But the average 
big charity bazaar is an institution cradled in snobbery and 
nourished by blackmail. Why are such exorbitant prices 
charged for mere entrance to some of these functions? Only 
that those who want at any price to rub shoulders with 
peeresses and get quite close to princesses may have their 
wish at a cost. The motive of the ordinary visitor to a 
costly bazaar is exactly the same as the motive of the 
millionaire striving for a peerage. For a sum of money 
he may imagine himself during a brief period one of the 
aristocracy, smiled on by royalty, besought by charming 
and affable ladies of historic names (more or less) to pur- 
chase useless articles at extravagant prices. Jim Snooks 
with a couple of pounds in his pocket is the equal of the 
Earl of Sevenoaks—as long as his two pounds last, and if 
he is prudent he may get admission, a buttonhole, a cigar, 
a plate of strawberries and cream, and a penwiper for the 
money, besides several sweet smiles. He may have to live 
austerely for weeks afterwards, denying himself many little 
luxuries, but he will remember his hour or half-hour of 
nobility and dream of the countesses who were evidently 


enamoured of him. 
B“ such dreams are not satisfying or elevating. Mr. 
Snooks may try to believe that the Vere de Vere young 
ladies cherished a real fondness for him, but in his -heart of 
hearts he knows that they were really smiling on his two 
pounds. Once the last half-crown has vanished—nothing is 
less than half-a-crown at a first-class bazaar—the noble 
damosels will resume their native haughtiness, if they have 
it, or at least will talk volubly to each other of matters 
which interest their set and have no relation to Jim Snooks. 
He has not risen, even for a brief flight, to their shining 
heights ; it is they who for a little have condescended to 
stoop to his level and take his spare cash for their charity ; 
and never again will they recognise him as even existent. 
Bees as they have been developed do not favour the 
higher side of human nature. They involve customers 
in giving something for nothing, or at least for very inade- 
quate returns in the way of amusement or fancy-work.. The 
professional entertainers who assist are also giving some- 
thing for nothing, cheapening themselves’ for charity and 
looking to be rewarded by the praise of ‘‘ society,” of which 
they already have more than is good for them. ‘And the 
organisers of the bazaars, but more especially the persons of 
rank and social standing who take part in selling and enter- 
taining, are becoming used to giving nothing for something, 
which is as demoralising a habit as there is, A girl who 
has been taught how to wheedle foolish or complaisant men 
out of money for a charity will retain the art of fleecing 
them when the particular end which sanctifies such means 
is fulfilled and forgotten. The thoroughly selfish woman, 
intent on wringing the utmost advantage and profit out of 
a lover or a husband, is the most entirely hateful character 


in fiction or real life. 

Bes and such matters are the child’s play of charitable 
effort. Now and then, it is true, the hard, dull, and 

dry work of beneficence may be varied with some such 

diversions. They are useful in giving a stimulus to the 
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work of a church or chapel or local charity and bringing 
together those who know one another already and are 
interested in the same object, to help each other in play, 
but the big, ostentatious, flaunting affairs that can only. 
profit by dragging in the uninterested lounger are. a 
superfluity. If successful they generally draw away money 
and work from other equally-deserving objects, and the 
expenses are always considerable and frequently excessive. 
After a spasmodic burst of generosity the charitable public ~ 
has less to spare for other objects. 
Soucy for large charities there should be no need to 
indulge in this masquerading mendicancy. Child’s 
play ought to be left: to little local organisations in which 
people know each other and can unbend and condescend 
naturally and without hurt; and play at ‘‘ keeping shop’ as 
children do. Charities supported by voluntary contributions 
want a clearing house to prevent overlapping efforts and 
to direct the stream of aid into the most profitable channels, 
On the edges of the great institutions as on the fringes of 
religions charity often does more harm than good. The 
fitful windfall of a big bazaar followed by years of stagnant 
subscriptions is fit to demoralise any organisation. 
Peheps we are not all of us sufficiently grown up to be 
trusted to give steadily and adequately to the right 
objects. Bazaars and entertainments and various devices 
we must have, partly to amuse the really charitable but 
principally to entice the selfish and indifferent into giving 
from their superfluity. But the receipts from bazaars 
ought to be pooled for a number of deserving charities, 
otherwise we shall have our hospitals and benevolent insti- 
tutions generally languishing on a very inadequate perma- 
nent income and periodically dosed with the stimulant of 
a big bazaar. 3 


J he articles sold at a bazaar should be really worth 
something and should not be too exorbitantly priced. 
If an average vulgar man is charged an entirely outrageous 
amount for a trivial purchase, and is almost forced to buy 
by feminine persuasion, he will want to get his money’s 
worth in some other way, unless he is a genuine and un- 
selfish benefactor—in which case he will have given all he - 
can spare in subscriptions. Now he can only take out his 
expenditure in familiarity. He pays for the privilege of 
being treated as an equal, almost a friend, or rather of 
treating a stal -holder or vendor as his own equal. If he 
cannot do this he will make himself deliberately objec- 
tionable; if he can, he is unconsciously objectionable. 


n the other hand, it does not do to have a bazaar sell 

(as on the last day sometimes happens) cheaper than 
a shop could afford to do. This is just as demoralising in 
its way as the evil of excessive prices, and is worse for the 
charity. It is better to raffle than to sell below cost. 
Raffles are denounced by some pious persons, but without 
comprehension of the difference between them and ordinary 
lotteries. A raffle enables the donor of something really 
valuable to obtain a proper price for it for the charity 
without having to depend on the chance of one rich pur- 
chaser being able to spare enough for one article. If the 
tickets for the articles raffled are cheap encugh the system 
enables a number of people to have a pleasurable excitement 
in return for a sum that they would get, and expect to get, 
nothing for at the stalls. One of these will perhaps win a 
£10 screen or picture for a ts, ticket, and will ever after 
feel generous to the charity that rewarded him. 


Charity, the best of all, 

“Ts not puffed up,” said Paul. 
Charity in London town 

Must be puffed both up and down. 


Charity, as Paul has shown, 
Even “seeketh not her own 
Now she seeks her very best 

For her own—and all the rest. 


Charity has changed her face, 
She’s in chiffon and in lace, 
Selling roses or cigars 

At our charity bazaars, 
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Bathing Gowns.—Already people are be- 
ginning to talk—vaguely and conditionally so 
far—about their holiday plans. Every year 
it appears to me that /a monde qui S'amuse 
grows more. intolerant of the heat of London 
and more anxious to cut short the dissipations 
of the season once Ascot is well over and its 
glories almost forgotten. And with the advent 
of summer weather one begins to think of 
such things as bathing dresses and ca-ino 
gowns and all the paraphernalia that belong 
to a sojourn abroad or by the sea.. Nowadays 
the bathing dress is a far more elaborate gar 
ment altogether than it used to be in times 
gone by. We have borrowed the ideas of our 
French neighbours, who have no intention of 
appearing in anything but becoming garments 
even in the water, and as a proof of the care 
and thought they lavish on proper attire for 
their daily dip 1 might mention that not a few 
of the big Paris cowturiéres have turned their 
hands to the fashioning of up-to-date examples. 

Examples.—-White appears to be quite 

de rigueur for the fashionable bathing dress 
of the moment and a great deal of em- 
broidery is used, needless to say of a wash- 
ing description, broderie anglaise being 
first favourite. A very pretty model was 
of white serge cut into a little square at 
the neck and gathered below a yoke com- 
posed. of bands of the serge elaborately em- 
broidered in pale blue and alternating with 
tucks. The sleeves were composed of short 
frills of embroidered serge, the little kilted 
skirt which almost hid the knickers being 
‘also brodée at the base, while a tasselled 
sash of pale blue washing silk, tied at the 
side in a large bow with long ends, and a 
jaunty little pale blue tasselled cap gave it 
quite a festive and frivolous appearance. 
Another pretty example was in cream cloth 
trimmed with wide white braid finished with a 
broad scarlet silk collar and a sash of the 
same colour, the long daégnoir being of cream 
cloth trimmed with rows of scarlet braid and 
having a kind of capuchin hood with 
a thick silk tassel suspended from it. 


Some Important Considerations.— 
Thereare not a few of us, however, who, 
really meaning business, go to the 
seaside just as other people go to a 
golf or a croquet centre, to indulge 
some need in our nature for the pas- 
time that Browning has immortalised 
in one of the most fascinating sea songs 
that has ever been written. For the 
genuine swimmer a very thin light serge 
in dark or pale blue or the soft stock- 
ingette cloth, which is even more com- 
fortable and giv.s to every move- 
ment of the limbs, represents an ideal 
swimming gown, while the simpler the 
make so much the better for the swimmer. 
The knickers should reach no farther than the 
knee and should be wide at the base, while the 
sleeves should be equally easy so as to allow a 
free stroke to the arms. My own experience 
is that the bathing dress made all in one is 
far more comfortable and practical than that 
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which is separate to the knickers, and I should 
always advise an ardent swimmer to have the 
little tunic attached to the belt as there is far 
less drag upon the limbs and nothing to 
prevent their free action. 


Muslins.—The new French muslins are 
very pretty and dainty and well worthy of 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of pale grey taffetas trimmed with bands of grey satin 


special mention. They are almost of a canvas 
description, being wide meshed and loosely 
woven, and are generally carried out in white, 
pale pink, or pale blue with a large coloured 
flower, a checked background being produced 
in a satin stripe. A charming little example 
in white with a pink flower which I examined 
lately and which was intended for a girl ir 
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her first or second season was made with the 
utmost simplicity, the skirt gauged round the 
hips and the pouched bodice having a little 
box-pleated simulated bolero cut very short, 
as is the correct bolero of the moment, and 
edged with lace with a kind of yoke collar to 
match opening over a little transparent vest 
composed of bands of muslin and lace in- 
sertion connected with hairpin work. The 
prettiest part of this artless little costume was 
the wide sash ceinture of soft folded silk, part 
pink and part white, with long knotted pink 
and white ends behind. The hat worn with 
it was a big Manilla straw with a high crown, 
the latter tightly swathed with soft pink and 
white silk and three large pink roses with 
crinkled bronze leaves arranged pyramidically 
in the front. 


Lingerie Blouses.—Lingerie blouses grow 
daintier every day, but for those of us 
who live in London the number required is 
quite alarming. After a single days wear 
they lose their freshness and a@//ure, and to 
put them on twice is, in our dear, dirty old 
metropolis, quite as much as is possible. As 
a matter of fact the lingerie costumes and 

blouses represent quite a speciality now- 
adays and are for the most part under- 
taken in Paris by specialists alone, the 
ordinary couduriére having frequently 
too “heavy”? a hand to embark on such 
exquisitely fine needlework. A very good 
method which is adopted by several 
women this season when so many dainty 
articles of attire are required is to pur- 
chase several white lingerie blouses and 
a couple of muslin skirts and ring the 
changes upon them from time to time, 
with the introduction of different coloured 
sashes or ceintures. 


Concerning Bows.—Ribbon bows 
are introduced everywhere this season, 
They appear on the high waistbelts, on 
the cuffs, and down the front of the 
gowns, being scattered impartially 
wherever a bow can possibly find a 
place. As a trimming they are 
very small and dainty, oftcn 
supplemented with a button or a 
minute buckle, while as a con- 
trast the sash bows are in many 
instances very wide and spread- 
ing, some of them taking the 
form of immense chowx com- 
posed of loops of soft ribbon, 
which in white and rose have 
the appearance of mammoth 
peonies. A charming evening 
“tea gown,” fashioned of pink 
soft satin veiled with white 
chiffon, which was covered in 
turn with black spotted net, was swathed 
round the bust and across the back 
with wide striped black and white taffetas 
ribbon with a reverse side of pale pink tied 
in a large butterfly bow in front, and there 
were wide ribbon bands on the wrist finished 
with little bows on the inner side. Asa 
matter of fact, however, there is an immense 
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amount of variety as regards the ceinture of 
the moment. Lovely girdles composcd of 
silver or gold leaves are worn this season by 
very young girls, and I have seen an original 


example fashioned of laurel leaves in leaf- - 


green ribbed silk showered with crystal dew- 
drops and carefully wired to preserve its 
shape. It was worn with a simple little gown 
of white knife-pleated mousseline de soie 
mounted on leaf-green silk and fashioned 
in three tiers, each of which was edged with 
point de Venise. 


Superstitions.—We are never without our 
pet superstitions of some kind however 
impervious we may pretend to be to the 
doctrine of fate. Even the leas: superstitious 
woman has her one vulncrable spot—her heel 
of Achilles as it were—and though she may 
scorn the weaknesses of such of her sex who 
will grope their way with closed eyes to an 
open window lest they shall see the new 
moon through glass or solemnly throw the salt 
when spilt three times over the left shoulder, 
it is a hundred chances to one that she 
carries with her some dainty, trifling mas- 
cot or other the loss of which would make 
her quite miserable. This year ivory ele- 
phants are looked upon as “lucky” charms 
as well as little coloured porcelain flowers to 
hang from chains, the colour depending upon 
the month in which one was born. Thus, 
blue is the colour for January, red for February, 
yellow for March, violet for April, white for 
May, pink for June, mauve for July, cream 
or beige for August, green for September, 
grey for October, orange for November, while 
a blackberry. or a black pearl stands for 
December. There are certain superstitions 
which are quite objectionable in their way 
and likely to offend by their ostentatious 
display, but such a one as that suggests 
nothing but a dainty little freak of fashion 
which can hurt no sensibilities. The same 
charm carried out in gold, either enamelled 
to represent the colour for the month or 
gemmed with little stones chosen to produce 
the same effect, is likewise to be seen and 
suggests a very pretty although a more costly 
alternative. Birds are equally in vogue as 
portes bonheur, and | have seen the most 
charming little jewelled specimens as well as 
others in plain gun metal. 


Novelties. — And speaking of flowers 
reminds me of the latest novelty in parasol 
handles in the Rue de la Paix. They are 
made to represent blossoms of various de- 
scriptions—probably on the same “lucky ” 
principle—those most in vogue, however, 
being arum lilies and roses. The ubiquitous 

~ bat with outstretched wings likewise makes 
its appearance, while others have ladybirds 
crawling up the handles of painted maple 
wood. A design which has, however, no 
special significance is that of a duck’s head in 
green crocodile leather with a gold beak and 
red eyes, and this is particularly effective with 
the plain coaching parasols in dark green. In 
Paris a new gi/e¢ for ladies, seen likewise in 
the Rue de la Paix, where novelties succeed 
each other with kaleidoscopic rapidity, was 
of white suéde with a painted design of 
shaded mauve orchids, and this particular 
genre already shows signs of becoming 
popular while it suggests an opportunity for 
the moment for those who are clever with the 
brush. Neck bands are worn very high during 
the day, while the tight pointed Louis XIV. 
waistbelt formed of Pompadour silks is exceed- 
ingly popular both with the afternoon and 
evening dresses. As a matter of fact, these 
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lovely patterned Pompadour silks and ribbons 
are enjoying a swccés fou, whole gowns being 
fashioned of them, the ceinture being often 
substituted by the plain pointed corsaze which 
is nearly always finished with a deep berthe of 
lace. And afropos de bottes 1 should like to 
mention among the novelties I have seen of 


A PRETTY SUMMER GOWN _ 


Of spotted muslin with motifs of broderie anglaise 


late a fascinating little tea service, the dainty 
cups shaped like rosebuds, green caterpillars 
forming the handles. The saucers formed 
the leaves and the cream jug and sugar basin 
were in the form of large yellow roses with 
butterflies for handles. 


A Week -end Cottage.—My Week -end 
Cottage and How I Furnished It (Gay and 
Bird, Bedford Street, W.C., 6d. net) is 
a daintily-printed little book which sets forth 
in detail the experiences of the author in 
making for himself a snug retreat in the 
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heart of Surrey. Having found after a good 
deal of search the six-roomed cottage he 
wants he beyins the serious task of spending 
4100 on its furnishing. From the start the 
author’s ideas are decidedly artistic, and the 
book is beautifully illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the actual pieces of furniture the 
author purchased ; several views are viven 
of the. different rooms in’ the cottage after 
completion. Although the prospective tenant 
of a little bungalow or country house should 
be the first to take advantage of the valuable 
information in the book the bride or bride- 
groom-elect must on no account miss this 
opportunity of buying very valuable experience 
in furnishing for the modest sum of sixpence. 


Prescott’s Dye Works.—Since last writing 
on the subject | have heard a great deal con- 
cerning the great scientific cleaner and dyer, 
Prescott of Dublin, whose head office and 
works are at 82, 83, and 84, Talbot Street, and 
who possesses other branches as well at 6, 
Grafton Street, 8, Lower Abbey Street, and in 
different parts of Dublin City. It is not only 
the lrish members of my sex who are en- 
thusiastic regarding the skill and despatch 
shown in cleaning their dainty summer frocks 
and the moderation of the charges, as 
numbers of Englishwomen as well in all parts 
of Great Britain find it immensely to their 
advantage to send their possessions to Dublin 
to be cleaned, and make a regular practice of 
this throughout the year. Kid gloves are 
cleaned in twenty-four hours, and it is good 
to know that ladies’ toilettes can be French 
cleaned without unpicking, while, as I 
said before, a large staff of practical 
tailors is employed, so that ladies’ tailor- 
made costumes as well as gentlemen’s 

_ clothes can be properly pressed when 
finished. I would suggest that all my 
readers take the opportunity of trying their 
skill with some of their sale bargains, 
which are often greatly reduced in price 
owing to being a little soiled. 


Malted Nursery Biscuits. —I should like 
to persuade all 
mothers of very young 
children to invest in 
a box of the malted 
nursery _ biscuits 
manufactured by W. 
Hill and Son, 
whose headquarters 
are at 60, Bishops- 
gate Street, E.C., but 
who possess numbers 
of other branches 
throughout London. 
The _ biscuits are 
really excellent, any 
difficulty the infant 
may find in digesting 
being obviated by a 
carefully considered 
system of malting. 
To put it technically, 
they present: ‘‘a maximum of proteid ready 
for assimilation with that of carbo-hydrate 
already partially digested,” and the analy- 
sis of the biscuits proves that, mixed with 
a proper proportion of milk and water 
the theoretically perfect requirements ot 
an infant’s food are approximately reached, 
so that besides being exceedingly nutri- 
tious they are so palatable that there is 
no difficulty in making the infant take them. 
They are sold in 1 lb. boxes at rod, each or 
in tins at 2s., while the biscuit powder is. 
11d. per tin. DELAMIRA, 


